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Preface 


Robert R. Sherman 
Rodman B. Webb 
Foundations of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 


Qualitative research in education has come of age. It remains now to 
develop a systematic understanding of its nature, presuppositions, origins, 
functions, limitations, the commonality among its several methods, and its 
relation to quantitative research. We began a study of these matters in a 
theme issue of Journal of Thought (Volume 19, Number 2, Summer, 1984, 
pp. 24-94), where we presented a perspective on qualitative inquiry that 
included methodological essays on philosophy of education, curriculum 
criticism, anthroethnography, and school ethnography in Britian. 

We asked the essayists to address several issues in the contexts of the 
particular method they were discussing: 


1. What is the meaning of ‘‘qualitative,’’ and in what respects and in 
what manner is your method qualitative? 


2. Are there ‘‘schools’’ in your method, or contending factions among 
those who do this work? If so, sort out the qualitative activities within 
the area and define the qualitative similarities and differences among 
several research studies. 


3. Elaborate the method and show its use through examples of com- 
pleted research. While the aim is not to present a cookbook approach to 
conversational analysis, be explicit enough to familiarize students with 
the method and provide references so they can build on what you have 
presented. 


4. Though the essay is not intended to be a review of the literature in the 
area, it should introduce the method and some of the best work that has 
been done in the area. You are asked to explain the method, show how it 
is applied in educational settings, and provide citations to (and some 
commentary on) works about the method and research studies that have 
employed the method. 


5. Provide a reading list (it may double as a reference list). The list 
should contain citations to your qualitative methodology and specific 
examples of its use in education. 


Preface 


That first issue on qualitative research was well received and has been 
used fruitfully in qualitative research courses. But it is incomplete. We 
acknowledged at the time that space restrictions made it impossible to 
include other important qualitative methodologies. We hoped to describe 
several other approaches in a subsequent issue. 

The editor of Journal of Thought has given us the opportunity to extend 
our inquiry, this time in a special issue devoted entirely to the discussion of 
qualitative research in education. Offered here, in addition to an in- 
troductory perspective, are essays elaborating the methods and contributions 
of historical inquiry, ‘‘phenomenography,’’ grounded theory, the uses of 
literature in qualitative research, and critical theory. The essayists address 
the questions noted above and note the work done in the earlier issue. 

The first issue on qualitative research led with an introduction that 
presented some commonalities of qualitative research in education. Among 
these were that qualitative inquiry is concerned with context; natural set- 
tings; holistic experience, or the unity of experience; meanings, interpreta- 
tion, patterns, or relationships within experience; experience as process; 
and judging, or appraising, the significance or value of experience. The 
present essayists emphasize these and other criteria from the perspective of 
their own qualitative methodologies. 

We will not repeat the introductory essay in this issue, but readers may 
profit from reviewing it. Here, James Giarelli’s ‘‘Qualitative Inquiry in 
Philosophy of Education: Notes on the Pragmatic Tradition’ will serve as an 
introduction. It puts into useful philosophical perspective why qualitative 
research is coming of age rather than merely coming into vogue. It identifies 
some problems or issues that qualitative inquiry must address and sketches 
the beginning answers to important questions. 

The quest for understanding is, of course, never complete. The essays in 
this issue extend the work begun in the first. But even the two issues together 
leave matters unfinished. Work still remains to be done in such areas as 
phenomenology, biography, and life history. There is still a need to ground 
all qualitative methodologies in some general, logical scheme. Essays on 
these matters will be forthcoming. 

We wish to thank the authors for their essays and for their good humor 
through the process of editing and getting their essays into print. We also 
thank the editor of Journal of Thought for the (repeated) opportunity to 
pursue this topic and publish our ideas. We hope readers will find the essays 
useful. We invite your appraisals, comments, and suggestions for further 
contributions. 


en 


Qualitative Inquiry in 
Philosophy and Education: 
Notes on the Pragmatic Tradition 


James M. Giarelli 

Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 


I begin this paper with what some of you might think is a problematical 
claim. From my reading of the critical literature in philosophy, the history of 
science and social science, and the nature of theory and explanation, I think 
it is safe to say that the logical positivist intellectual program is over. To be 
sure, its assumptions continue to dominate the training programs of re- 
searchers and policy-makers and its detritus remains as topics for the 
research journals, but its intellectual supports were undermined long ago. 

The relevance of this for my present purposes is the bearing it has on the 
way we think about inquiry and specifically about the differences between 
quantitative and qualitative inquiry. Kenneth Howe, in the October 1985 
. Educational Researcher, puts the point this way: 


Although the distinctions between quantitative and qualitative methods 
and between facts and values do mark important differences, the 
differences do not constitute sharp, uncrossable dividing lines. . . 
Rigid epistemological distinctions between quantitative and qualitative 
methods and between factual and value judgments exemplified in 
present thinking about educational research methodology are un- 
supportable dogmas held over from logical positivism, and . . . the 
post-positivistic conception of science exemplified by thinkers such as 
Quine, Kuhn, and Scriven undermines construing the distinctions in 
this way.' 


While I have some problems with Howe’s account of the features of 
post-positivistic science and its treatment of the differences between facts 
and values, I agree with the basic claim of his argument. Put simply, if the 
logical positivist program is unsupportable, then the typical ways of discuss- 
ing the differences between quantitative and qualitative inquiry are mori- 
bund. I assume that you are all familiar with the usual categories in which 
these alleged differences are framed, e.g. “‘hard’’ vs. ‘‘soft,’’ “‘human’’ vs. 
‘*natural,’’ ‘‘descriptive’’ vs. ‘‘evaluative,’’ ‘‘predictive’’ vs. ‘‘in- 
terpretive,’’ and so on. The position I take is that these categories are no 
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longer useful in our attempts to develop an account of rigorous thought. 
Further, I suggest that what I call loosely the pragmatic tradition gives us 
more accurate and enabling perspective on thought, inquiry, and philo- 
sophical thinking in education. 

If there is anything we have learned from our modern fixation on knowl- 
edge it is that all knowing, scientific and otherwise, involves interpretation. 
By all accounts, this seems to be true in all domains of inquiry, even, or 
perhaps especially, in quantitative inquiry. A long account of the varieties of 
empiricism is really necessary here to support this claim, but it must be 
omitted. Perhaps a simple, and I think fundamental, point will be at least 
suggestive of what is at issue. To quantify is to employ a particular symbolic 
system, chosen from among alternatives, for the purposes of interpreting 
and expressing observed phenomena. Every move in the process of inquiry 
away from observation and toward quantification and measurement is an 
interpretive move. Needless to say, quantitative researchers use other in- 
terpretive schemes in the choice of their problems, discussion of results, and 
so on, but I use this simple example to suggest that even at its most basic 
level, all inquiry is interpretive. 

Now I make this point not because I take some delight in dragging 
quantitative researchers down into the muck where the qualitative researcher 
must work. Nor do I think that by saying that all inquiry is interpretive will 
the problem of rigorous thought be solved. I make the point only to suggest 
that the problem of rigorous thought is not found in some formal distinction 
between quantitative and qualitative inquiry, but rather in the nature of 
interpretation. For if all inquiry is interpretive, then at some point we must 
face the question of how to judge among competing interpretations. 

It is here, of course, where the so-called problem of ‘‘relativism’’ arises. 
As it is commonly argued, if all thought involves interpretation, and if there 
are different interpretations, and if there are no formal and universal bench- 
marks of truth and falsity to refer to, then everything is relative and the 
search for knowledge has ended up back in Plato’s cave. 

Avoiding this supposed fate has consumed the attention of intellectuals 
for a long time. Dewey called it ‘‘the quest for certainty’’ and wrote of 
philosophers who sought solace in their ‘barren monopoly of dealings with 
Ultimate and Absolute Reality.’’? Richard Bernstein writes of the ‘‘Car- 
tesian Anxiety,’’ the ‘‘belief that there are and must be some fixed, per- 
manent constraints to which we can appeal and which are secure and stable’ 
as an ‘‘ontological’’ condition which lies ‘‘at the very center of our being in 
the world.’’? Richard Rorty satirizes as Sisyphean the self-image of the 
philosopher who seeks a permanent, neutral matrix for ordering the world 
through an ‘‘analysis’’ of the logic of language, mind, or nature.* And 
Alasdair MacIntyre regards the Enlightenment project of providing a ration- 
al account and justification of universal moral principles and rules as an 
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inevitable failure because of its attempt to transcend history, culture, and 
particularity 

Let us be clear here. These writers and many others in what I call, perhaps 
arguably, the pragmatic tradition, do not suggest that we embrace relativ- 
ism. Indeed, they argue, in different ways, that the refutation of objectivism 
does not imply relativism. More pointedly, they hold that the alleged 
problem of relativism only occurs when there is the assumption or hope that 
objectivism is possible. In other words, as Jacques Barzun writes of William 
James’s pragmatism, 


When the pragmatist says that his truth fits his purpose and may not fit 
others he is not claiming the privilege of being ‘‘subjective’’ or eccen- 
tric, he is only pointing to a condition of human thought.°® 


What the refutation of objectivism does, then, is to radically revise or 
“‘re-vision’’ the problem of thought and inquiry. Instead of a concentration 
on the mechanics (e.g., deduction, decision by formal rule, appeal to 
abstractions and universals) of an ahistorical closed system, the pragmatic 
tradition locates the problem of thought and inquiry in the development of 
the complex rationality of judgment and argumentation necessary for in- 
telligent conduct. While our judgments may not have objective justification 
and our arguments may be indeterminate and contestable, we still are 
making judgments and arguing for choices, and thus we are not relativists in 
any practical sense of the term. 

Perhaps I should say more here. In the Consequences of Pragmatism,’ 
Rorty, following Dewey and the pragmatic tradition, makes the distinction 
between philosophical theories and real theories. Pragmatists are relativists 
about philosophical theories, or speculative accounts of the nature of things. 
For pragmatists, there is no rational way to choose among rival speculative 
philosophical positions. However, pragmatists are not relativists about real 
theories, that is, about concrete proposals for alternative action. These are to 
be debated, argued over, inquired into, tested, and so on, in terms of their 
consequences. 

Pragmatists are often charged with being relativists because it is believed 
that if they are philosophical relativists then they must be real or practical 
relativists. But, of course, they need not be. Indeed, to believe so would 
mean that people could not make choices or commend certain ways of acting 
over others on concrete issues until the speculative philosophical issues were 
resolved. But these issues are never resolved. And people, thank goodness, 
do make complex rational judgments about alternative courses of action all 
the time. Richard Bernstein calls this complex rationality of judgment and 
argumentation the ‘‘choreography of critique,’’® and I think it accurately 
describes the process which distinguishes any rigorous inquiry, quantitative 
or qualitative, from both pure fancy and pure fact-mongering. 


Notes on the Pragmatic Tradition 


So far I have argued that the logical positivist program is over and that 
with its demise the received ways of talking about qualitative and quantita- 
tive inquiry, and indeed about inquiry and thought in general, are no longer 
useful. In arguing against objectivism and for a view of all inquiry as 
interpretive, I have suggested that the so-called problem of relativism must 
be re-cast. In Dewey, Rorty, Bernstein, MacIntyre, and many other contem- 
porary philosophers, we find such an effort and the concomitant portrayal of 
an account of thought and inquiry rooted, not in abstraction, deduction, and 
formalism, but rather in the dynamics and demands of judgment, argument 
and lived conduct. It is this last point I wish to develop somewhat further 
because I believe that it has particular relevance for philosophers of educa- 
tion. 

To say that thought and inquiry emerge in the dynamics and demands of 
intelligent conduct is to point to a form of rationality rooted in the analysis of 
practices. To attempt to analyze and understand practices without this form 
of complex rationality, that is, to impose formalisms, whether methodologi- 
cal, disciplinary, or epistemological, upon subject matter prior to inquiry, is 
literally thoughtless. This is a point as old as Aristotle, who argues in the 
Ethics that a requirement of any investigation is that the degree of precision 
and mode of explanation must fit the subject matter in question. 

By ‘‘practices,’’ I mean something specific. MacIntyre puts it this way: 


By a practice I mean any coherent and complex form of socially 
established cooperative human activity through which goods internal to 
that form of activity are realized in the course of trying to achieve those 
standards of excellence which are appropriate to, and partially defini- 
tive of, that form of activity, with the result that human powers to 
achieve excellence, and human conceptions of the ends and goods 
involved, are systematically extended. 


Thomas Green in his 1984 John Dewey Lecture makes a similar point, but he 
is more specific about implications for the professions. As he writes: 


. . . The professions are always practices in response to some fun- 
damental human need or social good whose advancement is already a 
moral aim. . . . The professions, in short, are practices related to the 
central life giving, life sustaining, and life fulfilling events of human 
existence. '° 


From this perspective, the defining feature of a practice is its socially 
established moral aim, and its standards of excellence are derived from this 
aim. Thus, to prepare people for a professional practice while neglecting to 
teach them its cultural and moral point is to foreclose the possibility of their 
achievement of those standards of excellence internal to the activity itself. 
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There are obvious implications here for the professional preparation of 
educators, but I believe there are also implications for the conduct of 
educational and philosophical inquiry or research. If we see inquiry rooted in 
the analysis of practices, themselves seen as socially established cooperative 
activities for advancing some human moral aim, then educational inquiry, 
properly conceived, is the paradigmatic form of complex rational thought. 
All the formal epistemological distinctions between quantitative and quali- 
tative inquiry are dissolved in the search for ways of explaining, understand- 
ing, and promoting those activities which will advance our most basic 
human social and moral aims and the standards of excellence that are 
appropriate to these activities. 

This perspective also has implications for philosophical inquiry. In the 
recent philosophical work that I have cited earlier in this paper, as well as 
other work in aesthetics and in philosophy of science and social science, we 
see an effort to base the philosophical study of human phenomena, not in 
speculation about the nature of mind or the logic of nature, but rather in the 
historical and phenomenological analysis of lived human conduct. In this 
view, ethics is not about the nature of the good, but rather involves the study 
of how human actors settle moral disagreements and attempt to secure 
cherished values. Aesthetics is not about the nature of beauty, but rather 
involves the study of our attempts to create quality. Epistemology is not 
about the nature of truth, but rather involves the study of the social practices 
by which communities develop a basis for warranted belief and action. It is 
important to note that this perspective does not merely call for attention to 
more ‘‘practical’’ questions. Its radical aim is to overcome the formal 
theory-practice dualism altogether by rooting all inquiry in a context which 
admits of no neat separations among meaning, fact, and value. 

And it is here where the crucial point comes home, for this view leads us to 
see that educational questions are at the core of not only philosophical, but 
of all complex rational inquiry. When we throw off the quest for metaphysi- 
cal and extra-experiential foundations of knowledge and the quest for 
technical norms and predictive rules, we place the doings and undergoings 
of people, in their life project to achieve individuality and community, at the 
center of our attempts at rigorous thought. In short, we make education—our 
efforts to conserve, criticize, and create culture—the focus of human study 
in all its varieties. 

This, of course, is a Deweyan point, with echoes in Rorty, MacIntyre, 
Bernstein, Haberman, and many others. I suppose that there is some sense in 
calling this kind of inquiry qualitative, in contrast to quantitative, thought, 
but I think it would be better to drop these labels altogether and simply get on 
with the business of developing the multiple ways of inquiring and knowing 
needed to understand the forms of educational practice central to our exis- 
tence and to develop their possibilities for excellence. 
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Our Past and Present: 
Historical Inquiry in Education 


C. H. Edson 

College of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 


I. Introduction 


Qualitative inquiry in education connotes a subjective process of under- 
standing and assessing educational phenomena. It would be contradictory to 
argue that what follows represents an accurate description of the qualitative 
method or details the exact nature of history as a form of qualitative inquiry. 
Indeed, if we view the purpose of qualitative inquiry as a quest to gain 
understanding, there is no qualitative method per se, only methods to gather 
information with which we construct our qualitative understanding. 

This essay is exploratory. The intent is to examine some of the concerns 
that characterize qualitative inquiry in general and to relate these concerns to 
historical inquiry in education in particular. First, a note of caution. To label 
a range of concerns as hallmarks of qualitative inquiry merely suggests that 
those committed to qualitative inquiry share a concern for some of the same 
issues; it does not imply agreement as to the resolution or understanding of 
those issues. Thus, although this essay draws extensively on ideas of other 
scholars, the understandings presented here are personal. 


Il. Qualitative Inquiry 


In Habits of the Heart, a trenchant critique of individualism in American 
life, Robert Bellah and his colleagues argue that we have largely lost the 
language necessary to make moral sense out of our private and public lives. 
Only older forms of moral discourse—forms that see the individual in 
relation to a large whole, a community and a tradition—can provide what the 
authors describe as ‘‘communities of memory,’’ that is, those things that 
will sustain and nurture both private and public life.’ 

Qualitative inquiry may be seen as a form of moral discourse. By quali- 
tatively exploring ‘‘communities of memory’’ we learn to understand our- 
selves in relation to the larger world; we learn that we are inexorably 
entwined with both the past and the present. Thus, qualitative inquiry leads 
to qualitative understanding. Qualitative understanding, in turn, serves to 
condition the range and quality of human thought and may help to restore 
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those moral dimensions of thought and practice that Bellah and his col- 
leagues find so absent in American life today. 

Qualitative inquiry plays an important role in sea research by 
assisting us in raising new questions, by leading us to question assumptions, 
by cultivating an appreciation for complexity, and finally, by expanding our 
frames of reference. In short, qualitative inquiry enhances the critical and 
intellectual dimensions of human thought and enables researchers to view 
themselves in relation to the larger world. 

Consider the issue of asking new questions. We undertake qualitative 
inquiry not so much from our recognition that we do not know all the answers 
to our problems but rather from an appreciation of the fact that we do not 
know all the questions. It is not surprising that there is widespread agreement 
with the truism that the world is full of the right answers to bad questions, for 
not only are good questions hard to raise, but it is even harder to question that 
which is the most obvious. Qualitative inquiry offers an antidote to this 
pathology: by making the familiar strange, by turning familiar facts into 
puzzles, qualitative inquiry can, in the words of Herbert Kliebard and Barry 
Franklin, ‘‘serve to heighten our critical sensibilities and thereby help us to 
reformulate our problems in fresh and constructive ways.’’? 

Qualitative inquiry also expands our understanding of research by making 
us conscious of our assumptions and by fostering an appreciation for com- 
plexity. Everyone operates from assumptions, and educational researchers 
are no exception. The danger, however, lies not in having assumptions but 
rather in not being aware of them. One hallmark of a qualitative approach is 
that it causes us to acknowledge our assumptions so that we can suspend 
beliefs in these familiar convictions and examine evidence in a new and 
productive manner. From an enlarged awareness of how our own assump- 
tions may limit our understanding comes a growing appreciation of com- 
plexity. Qualitative inquiry seeks to make phenomena more complex—not 
simpler—for complexity, not simplicity, describes life in both the past and 
the present. 

Finally, qualitative inquiry informs our understanding of educational 
research by expanding our frames of reference. Qualitative approaches to 
research, for example, provide a means of counteracting the extreme 
rationalization of researchers in the logical-positivist tradition and helps us 
to question the search for universal and eternal generalizations. By changing 
the set of lenses through which we view the world, we come to recognize, in 
the words of Kenneth Burke, that ‘‘a way of seeing is always a way of not 
seeing.’’? By raising questions, challenging assumptions, embracing com- 
plexity, and expanding our frames of reference, qualitative inquiry provides 
educational researchers with an important lesson: knowledge that our un- 
derstanding as individuals and our ability to understand as researchers is 
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Given the important role that qualitative inquiry plays in expanding our 
understanding of research, it remains to explore certain common concerns or 
hallmarks of qualitative approaches that allow us to group a range of 
research methodologies under the rubric of ‘‘qualitative.’’* One shared 
concern is the importance of context. Qualitative research is context- 
specific, that is, it posits that ideas, people, and events cannot be understood 
if isolated from their contexts. Unlike researchers in the physical sciences 
and in some of the social sciences, researchers employing qualitative meth- 
ods do not seek to examine phenomena in ways that are context-free or 
context-independent. 

In addition to context, a second common concern of qualitative methodol- 
ogy is that research should take place in natural settings as opposed to 
abstract or theoretical settings. Although theoretical contexts or models 
assist researchers to relate previously unrelated phenomena, actual experi- 
ences in natural settings have too many variables to be susceptible to singular 
models of explanation. 

A third hallmark of qualitative approaches to research is that experience is 
studied as a whole, not in isolation from the past or the present. Qualitative 
researchers seek to understand as closely as possible experience as it was 
actually lived and understood and attempt to discern relationships between 
those experiences. Being concerned with the wholeness of experience, 
however, does not mean that qualitative research merely attempts to docu- 
ment all that can be known about an event or an individual in relation to the 
larger world. Rather, such experiences become ‘‘relevant only when in- 
terpreted in terms of a frame of reference that can encompass them and give 
form and shape to a conception of the whole.’’> 

The fourth hallmark of qualitative approaches to research, therefore, is a 
shared concern for interpreting experience and explaining its significance. 
Put simply, experiences do not speak for themselves; likewise, there is no 
pre-existing or determinate order that encompasses all experience. Quali- 
tative researchers must employ an interpretive frame of reference in order to 
bring meaning to experience. In this sense, qualitative inquiry is not merely 
a search for knowledge for knowledge’s sake, but a search for the signifi- 
cance of knowledge. 

Thus, defined in the terms expressed in Bellah’s Habits of the Heart, 
qualitative inquiry shares some of the same understandings with what the 
authors label ‘‘moral discourse.’’ In short, moral discourse and qualitative 
inquiry ‘‘allow us to connect our aspirations for ourselves and those closest 
to us with the aspirations of a larger whole and see our own efforts as being, 
in parts, contributions to a common good.’’® 
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Ill. History as Qualitative Inquiry 


Carl Becker defined history as ‘‘the memory of things said and done.’’” 
Just as memory is qualitative (in the sense that it is human, limited, 
interpretive, and judgmental), so, too, is history qualitative. Becker, 
however, was referring to history itself—the past as we know it—not to the 
process of historical inquiry or the ways in which we come to know about the 
past. Because our concern is with history as a qualitative mode of inquiry, 
we shall limit the scope of discussion to an analysis of the discipline of 
history or the practice of doing history. As a discipline, history is a mode of 
qualitative inquiry because, along with other qualitative approaches to 
research, history shares a concern for context, for undertaking research in 
natural settings, for the wholeness or integrity of experience, and for 
interpreting and explaining the significance of experience. 

First, historical inquiry is context-specific. As the English social historian 
E. P. Thompson stated, ‘‘the discipline of history is, above all, a discipline 
of context; each fact can be given meaning only within an ensemble of other 
meanings.’’® Thus, a common understanding of historical approaches to 
research is that people, events, and ideas cannot be understood apart from 
their historical contexts. Moreover, the contexts must be precise rather than 
general or theoretical, for as Lawrence Stone argues, history ‘‘deals with a 
particular problem and a particular set of actors at a particular time in a 
particular place [emphasis in original].’’? 

The context of historical inquiry, however, is not only the past—as many 
erroneously assumed—but the present as well. Because written history 
communicates what historians think they know about the past, we must, if 
we are to understand the continuity between past and present, understand 
that historians in their present contexts are a part of the whole they are 
examining. Historical inquiry, therefore, is concerned with two contexts and 
is, in the words of E. H. Carr, *‘a continuous process of interaction between 
the historian and his facts, an unending dialogue between the present and the 

t. 

In addition to being context-specific, historical inquiry shares with other 
qualitative approaches a concern for natural settings. Contrived settings, 
usually designed to test abstract or theoretical models, may help historians to 
classify evidence and challenge them to see interrelationships not visible in 
natural settings. On the other hand, theoretical models may deceive as well 
as illumine. In seeking to document theoretical relationships, historians who 
use these models may overlook other relationships and will always run the 
danger of becoming reductionist by selecting evidence that fits only the 
particular thesis. ‘“The historian who puts his system first,’’ remarked one 
observer, ‘‘can hardly escape the heresy of preferring the facts which suit his 
system best.””!! 
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Natural settings are central to historical inquiry, for history is not a quest 
to validate concepts or theories; rather, it broadens our understanding of 
ourselves by helping us to understand past experiences. Theoretical settings, 
according to Lawrence Stone, ‘‘reduce the study of man . . . to a simplistic, 
mechanistic determinism based on some preconceived theoretical notion of 
universal applicability.’’'? Because historical inquiry raises questions that 
are recalcitrant to empirical demonstration, historians must arrive at theory 
by way of natural settings, not the other way around. 

The third shared concern of qualitative research—the need for under- 
standing the wholeness of experience—is clearly manifested in historical 
inquiry. Tempered by knowledge that no historian can ever discover or 
communicate the whole truth about a person, an event, or a place in the past, 
historians seek to reconstruct as closely as possible the past as earlier 
participants experienced and understood it. With an appreciation of the 
wholeness of experience, historians strive to know the real past (the past as it 
actually happened) as well as the mythical past (what people believed 
happened), for both influenced the course of events. Gaining such knowl- 
edge about the past requires imagination and a tolerance for ambiguity. 
Historians must seek to imagine themselves in the past with all of its foibles, 
beliefs, and assumptions and realize that the participants of history ascribed 
different meanings to the events they witnessed. 

Historical inquiry that seeks to reconstruct the wholeness of past experi- 
ences must be written in terms of what was known and believed at the time; 
however, historians know how things turned out. According to David Tyack 
and Elizabeth Hansot, 


This is both an advantage and a disadvantage. It is an advantage, 
because hindsight makes it easier to distinguish between the basic, 
underlying forces of change and the emphemeral. The disadvantage is 
that concentrating on developments that /ater become crucial may 
obscure the mainstream of past experience as seen through the eyes of 
contemporaries [emphasis in original].'? 


Finally, historical inquiry seeks to interpret and explain the significance 
of past experiences, not merely to document them. As historical facts do not 
speak for themselves, the past becomes relevant to the present only through 
interpretation and evaluation. Without these shared concerns of qualitative 
inquiry in general, historians’ preoccupation with the past becomes mere 
antiquarianism. Interpretation and evaluation of past experiences enable 
historians to fashion arguments designed to bring meaning to experience. 
History means interpretation; interpretation implies argument. As Theodore 
White explained, ‘‘Good reporters organize facts in ‘stories,’ but good 
historians organize lives and episodes into ‘arguments’.’’'* 
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Because we can never know the whole truth about the past, historical 
interpretations will always be partial and incomplete. On the other hand, 
historians recognize that in some cases they know more about the past than 
contemporaries did. The task of historical interpretation, therefore, requires 
historians to seek an understanding not only of what contemporaries saw and 
understood but also of those things that contemporaries could not or chose 
not to see. 

Interpretation involves judgment, but a particular kind of judgment. It is 
not the historian’s task to pass value judgments when interpreting the past, 
because moral assessments of the past in terms of good or bad inevitably 
reflect the moral conventions of the present rather than those of yesteryear. 
The type of judgments central to historical interpretations are ones that seek 
to explain how things could have happened—not whether they were good or 
bad. Historians interpret the past, therefore, in terms of the con- 
temporaneous standards and conditions then prevailing, not in comparison 
with the present day. 


History and Curriculum Inquiry 


As a mode of inquiry that is context-specific, that examines the wholeness 
of experience in natural settings, and that seeks to interpret and explain, the 
discipline of history is qualitative. History may inform our understanding of 


research by counteracting the empiricism and quantification that dominates 
educational research today. By ignoring the concerns of qualitative re- 
search, nonqualitative approaches often limit our ability to ask questions, 
fail to unmask common assumptions, deny the complexity of experience, 
and restrict our frames of reference. 

Take, for example, the field of curriculum inquiry. Most researchers 
acknowledge that schools are not the only institutions that have curricula that 
seek to educate youth; however, few researchers seriously examine the 
explicit nature of these curricula or explore how these various curricula 
affect school curriculum. Likewise, researchers realize that what is intended 
by the curriculum is not necessarily what is internalized, yet they continue to 
devote their major attention to the physical manifestations of school curricu- 
lum rather than to how children actually experienced curricula in wide 
variety and form. The result, according to one observer, is that we know 


next to nothing about where anything in particular has been learned, 
about the relation between what is learned in one institution and what is 
learned in another, about how different individuals synthesize what 
they have learned in various institutions, and about what might be the 
best possible combinations of institutions for teaching particular kinds 
of knowledge or skills. '> 


Historical inquiry expands our understanding of these persistent issues 
that appear so resistant to other modes of curriculum inquiry. In American 
Education: The National Experience, 1783-1876, the second of a projected 
three-volume study of American education, Lawrence Cremin illustrates 
how the concerns of qualitative inquiry, manifested in a particular historical 
work, may broaden our understanding of curriculum research.'® First, 
Cremin considers curriculum in a context-specific manner, viewing curricu- 
lum comprehensively and relationally. He not only examines what was 
taught in nineteenth-century schools, but also explores a comprehensive 
range of other institutions that had deliberate curricula, including families, 
churches, newspapers, workplaces, voluntary associations, custodial in- 
stitutions, lyceums, fairs, and museums. By appreciating contextual com- 
plexity, Cremin is also able to inquire about interrelationships among 
various curricula, for example, how the curricula of Sunday schools, Bible 
and tract societies, and missionary organizations may have affected the 
content and pedagogy of school offerings. 

Second, Cremin’s research reflects a concern for natural settings. By 
grounding his analysis of curricula and their relationships in natural settings, 
he avoids the danger of subordinating historical evidence to fit a theoretical 
setting. Eschewing attempts to provide universal or eternal generalizations 
derived from abstract models, Cremin discusses his research findings about 
curriculum in the nineteenth century in specific natural settings. Rela- 
tionships between curricula, whether complementary or contradictory, 
Cremin argues, ‘‘must be ascertained in their particularity rather than 
assumed in some kind of generality.””'? Thus, although places such as 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Sumpter District, South Carolina; Macoupin Coun- 
ty, Illinois; and New York City (to cite Cremin’s examples) shared some 
common characteristics, each reflected particular patterns or configurations 
of curriculum unique to their natural settings. Therefore, to broaden our 
understanding of how curriculum was actually experienced, it is imperative 
to focus on natural settings that are strictly defined by time and location. 

In addition to an appreciation for context and for natural settings, 
Cremin’s research also demonstrates a concern for the wholeness of ex- 
perience—the third hallmark of qualitative approaches to research. Seeking 
to understand the past as it was actually lived and understood requires 
curriculum researchers to appreciate that different individuals experience 
curriculum in different ways with different outcomes. Thus, in addition to 
examining curriculum in natural contexts, Cremin explores individual life 
histories in an attempt to understand how individuals interacted with a range 
of curriculum in a particular place. Returning to the natural settings of 
Lowell, Sumpter District, Macoupin County, and New York City, Cremin 
re-examines the curriculum configurations of these communities in terms of 
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how they were actually experienced by seven nineteenth-century Amer- 
icans. Employing individual life histories in an attempt to recreate the 
wholeness of past experience 


illustrates both the extraordinary variegation of nineteenth-century 
American education and the striking range of human character that 
always issues, to greater or lesser extent, form any particular set of 
educational arrangements, whatever the time or the place in human 
history. 


Finally, Cremin shares the qualitative concern for interpreting and ex- 
plaining the significance of past experience. Broadly interpreting education 
as ‘‘the deliberate, systematic, and sustained effort to transmit, evoke, or 
acquire knowledge, values, attitudes, skills, or sensibilities,’’ Cremin re- 
directs the focus of curriculum inquiry away from the physical man- 
ifestations of school curriculum toward an appreciation of the multiplicty of 
institutions that deliberately educate.'? He labels his interpretive framework 
‘an ecology of education.’’° Designed to bring meaning to the gathered 
educational experiences of the past, not just merely to report them, his 
ecological approach views curricula comprehensively, relationally, and 
individually. By illustrating the scope and complexity of curriculum, 
Cremin’s framework suggests that researchers today must understand that 
families, churches, synagogues, Girl Scouts, Little Leagues, television 
networks, peer groups, and day-care centers all have curricula that in- 
tentionally educate (or mis-educate) youth every day. Curriculum inquiry 
that remains blind to the interrelationships among various curricula and 
which fails to explore how individuals actually experience these curricula 
will be unlikely to reformulate curricular issues and problems in new and 
constructive ways. 


IV. The Varieties and Limits of Historical Research 


There is no single, definable method of historical inquiry. Historians 
employ a method (or a variety of methods) to deal with evidence about the 
past; however, history, which is a matter of understanding or bringing 
meaning to past events, has no particular method. History is inevitably the 
product of a subjective interaction between present-day historians and an 
incomplete record of past events. Although most historians share a concern 
for some of the same qualitative issues discussed earlier in the essay, they 
often disagree as to their resolutions or applications; consequently, the 
varieties of history are as infinite as the varieties of historians. Com- 
prehensive description of historical variety is clearly impossible; even if it 
were possible, it would be of dubious value. Selective illustration of some of 
that variety, however, may provide general direction that will assist re- 
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searchers to select a historical topic, to deal with historical evidence, to 
undertake historical explanation, and to write a historical study. 


Selecting a Topic 


Choosing a topic for historical inquiry exposes researchers to the myriad 
varieties of history. It is inappropriate to call these varieties ‘‘schools’’ 
(which denotes a group of people held together by the same or congruent 
beliefs, methods, and understandings such as the ‘‘structural-functional 
school of sociology’’). On the other hand, specialization and com- 
partmentalization of history during the last century have led to grouping 
historians according to their areas of interest: intellectual history , diplomatic 
history, military history, political history, and women’s history, to name a 
few. Many historians transcend these artificial, if convenient, lines of 
demarcation. For example, a historian interested in studying nineteenth- 
century school experiences of daughters of Irish Catholic working-class 
immigrants in Boston might be alternately labeled an educational historian, 
a women’s historian, an ethnic historian, a religious historian, a social 
historian, an immigration historian, and an urban historian—not to mention 
a nineteenth-century historian, an institutional historian, a family historian, 
a historian of childhood, and so on. Again, the point is not to document all 
the areas of historical inquiry but rather to suggest a wide variety of interests 
from which historians select specific topics for research. 

Given many areas of historical inquiry, how do historians formulate 
specific topics that give focus and direction to their research? Some begin 
with available source materials in a search for questions that might be 
asked—for example, what can an examination of the collected writings of 
Horace Mann tell us about the origins of free public schools in mid- 
nineteenth-century Massachusetts? Others begin by asking questions—for 
example, did the working classes favor or oppose free public schools? Both 
methods of refining a topic should be approached with caution. In the first 
case, historians who let the data dictate the topic run the danger of escalating 
the importance of the subject or of examining subjects that are trivial and 
insignificant. In the second case, historians may choose topics and develop 
questions regardless of the availability or the reliability of the data. Because 
historical records are notoriously faulty and incomplete, historians who 
focus on topics for which we have inadequate records run the danger of 
becoming novelists rather than historians. When choosing a topic, therefore, 
historians must initially establish the significance of the subject and ensure 
the adequacy of surviving records. 

After selecting a topic and developing some initial questions to guide their 
research, historians establish limits to their investigations. As the investiga- 
tion proceeds, these limits often change because of the availability and 
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reliability of the data. Despite their tentative nature, initial limits must be 
set, for subjects under historical investigation have no inherent limits and 
can be expanded infinitely depending on source materials. Take the example 
of mid-nineteenth-century school reform. Because historical inquiry is con- 
text-specific, historians cannot study school reform apart from the broader 
context of mid-nineteenth-century social and religious reform. On the other 
hand, historians clearly cannot study the entire context, which means that 
they must arbitrarily impose limits. Setting limits always implies choice: 
What should be included? What should be omitted? Which questions are 
central? Which questions are peripheral? Unfortunately, historians find few 
of these choices completely satisfying. 


Evidence and Explanation 


Just as there are many varieties of history, there are many varieties of 
evidence and modes of explanation. Limited space precludes detailed de- 
scription of the vast array of sources historians employ in conducting their 
research, the numerous methods they use to record and organize their data, 
and the different manners in which they explain their evidence. A few 
general observations, however, can be made. 

After selecting a topic and establishing initial limits, historians undertake 
an examination of evidence relevant to their chosen subject. Because the 
standard of judgment for a historical work is extrinsic (in the sense of 
whether it is congruent or compatible with the surviving record), historians, 
unlike novelists, must possess an overriding commitment to the available 
evidence. The historical record, however, is notoriously incomplete, frag- 
mentary, ambiguous, and even faulty. It would be a mistake, therefore, to 
accept passively and uncritically all that has been preserved about the past. 
Rather, historians confirm their allegiance to evidence by actively subject- 
ing historical records to analysis, validation, comparison, and criticism. 

Because historians must interact with the evidence they gather, interpreta- 
tion is inescapable. Although historians seek to suspend beliefs in familiar 
convictions and to become aware of their assumptions, they cannot escape 
all preconceived notions and theories. If historians cannot be purely objec- 
tive in their treatment of sources, they can approach historical evidence with 
an open mind. For example, evidence that may appear to be trivial to the 
researcher may be or might have been of great importance to others. 
Historians who do not approach evidence with an open mind often are unable 
to recognize that sources are sometimes mute or ambiguous concerning the 
questions that interest them most, and thus they are liable to shape or 
subordinate that evidence to fit their own understandings. In their interaction 
with evidence, therefore, historians are committed to objectivity as a value 
or an ideal, not as a product or an attainment. 
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After examining the evidence, historians have the duty to explain it. 
Historians view the past with the same eyes they use to understand the 
present; however, when explaining historical evidence, they must avoid 
what are known as the ‘perils of presentism’’—superimposing present-day 
understandings and answers on the past. Because historical explanation is 
undertaken to gain perspective, not to provide prescription, historians must 
be careful not to elevate their beliefs into facts or to inflate partial insights 
into truths. 

In the past decade, it has become fashionable in the historical profession 
to make sharp distinctions between two modes of explanation: narrative (the 
‘‘old’’ history) and structural (the ‘‘new’’ history).?! While the debate 
serves to heighten our awareness of important epistemological issues con- 
cerning the nature and limits of historical inquiry, it often obscures a 
functional understanding of historical explanation by polarizing explanatory 
modes through the use of extreme examples. Briefly, the debate suggests 
that structural history (as opposed to narrative history) is analytical rather 
than descriptive, thematic rather than chronological, concerned with cir- 
cumstances rather than with individuals, and focused on the collective and 
statistical rather than on the particular and specific. These characterizations 
must be viewed skeptically, for most historians combine narrative and 
structural modes of explanation. 

Historical narrative is the most common form of explanation. Proponents 
of narrative history argue that there is no historical explanation in the 
scientific sense, only comprehensive description of what happened in the 
past. As description, narrative history seeks to understand how we have 
gotten from the past to the present. Historians never accurately replicate the 
past as it really was, for ‘‘any historical writing perforce does violence to the 
kaleidoscopic surface and hidden dynamics of everyday life.’’?* In this 
sense, a narrative mode of explanation can only seek to offer the best and the 
most likely account of the past that can be sustained by surviving records. 

Narrative history seeks to make events intelligible, not to fit them into a 
general law. A narrative historian’s conclusions are generally intuitive—the 
result of a systematic but unstructured examination of the evidence. Because 
of this lack of structure, narrative history is often criticized as being anti- 
theoretical for failing to employ more powerful theoretical models of under- 
standing. On the other hand, ‘‘this lack of theoretical prescription guards 
against the premature exclusion of data and the fallacy of self-fulfilling 
prophecy.””*? 

Historians favoring structural modes of historical explanation—modes, 
for example, which posit the material bases of human existence or describe 
psychological stages of human development—usually employ models of 
understanding in their search to reconstruct the past.“ In formulating their 
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theses, structuralists go beyond the narrativist’s concern to describe what 
happened in order to consider the question of why it happened. Recognizing 
that causality in history is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain, most 
historians do not discuss causes in the same fashion as physical scientists. 
Rather, they employ explanatory models to structure their inquiry, to dis- 
cover relationships among previously unrelated phenomena, to suggest what 
is general and what is particular in history, and, in the case of statistics, to 
make historical comparisons more exact and explicit. Structural modes of 
explanation help to extend our historical imagination by challenging us to 
think about historical evidence in new and different ways. 

Although structural modes of explanation have much to contribute to our 
historical understanding, they can also lead us astray. History must remain 
sensitive to complexity, for human behavior has too many variables to be 
susceptible to singular, causal models of explanation. Injudicious use of 
structural modes of explanation exposes historians to the temptation of 
ignoring or neglecting evidence that does not fit their explanatory model. 
Likewise, an over-reliance on methodologically specific models may nar- 
row and trivialize history by limiting the scope of inquiry to subjects and 
sources that lend themselves to analysis by that particular mode of investiga- 
tion. As Lawrence Stone reminds us, ‘‘the historical context is all- 
important, and cannot be ignored or brushed aside in order to fit the data into 
some overarching social science model.’’*> 

Without denying that real differences exist between narrative and 
structural modes of explanation, recent debates magnifying their differences 
tend to obscure important similarities between the two. It is important to 
recognize that both methods of explanation seek to ask important questions 
of the past. That they ask different questions and consult different sources of 
evidence appropriate to the questions posed should suggest that each 
approach can inform the other. No one form of explanation is superior in an 
absolute sense, nor can any one approach claim to be the ‘‘total history.’’ In 
short, historians both describe and analyze—they seek to understand as well 
as to explain the past. 


Writing History 


In the Presidential Address to the American Historical Association in 
1912, Theodore Roosevelt stated: ‘‘Writings are useless unless they are 
read, and they cannot be read unless they are readable.’’”° Along with many 
others before and since, Roosevelt pointed to the inseparability of doing 
history and communicating or writing history. Whether or not we agree that 
“*in the long run the best writer is the best historian,’’ even the most 
enlightening historical explanation is useless if it cannot be understood by 
others. 
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Attention to language and to how it influences our ability to think is as 
important to historical inquiry as gathering evidence. In a frequently quoted 
passage, George Orwell warns that language ‘‘becomes ugly and inaccurate 
because our thoughts are foolish, but the slovenliness of our language makes 
it easier for us to have foolish thoughts.’’?* When undertaking historical 
inquiry, therefore, individuals must be rigorously attentive to language and 
be careful not to subordinate their writing to their research. As Barbara 
Tuchman reminds us, ‘‘research is endlessly seductive; writing is hard 
work.”’ 

Oftentimes the sheer volume of evidence militates against closer attention 
to writing history. Writing and research should not be viewed as separate 
tasks—one following the completion of the other. Historians who wait until 
the last fact is found before commencing to write seldom put pen to paper. 
Likewise, historians cannot be ‘‘content to throw words down on a page and 
let them lie there, like cow-flops in a field, on the grounds that since history 
is a science, it needs no art to help it along.’’*° History is an art, and if 
historians are to realize the qualitative goals of historical inquiry, they must 
make themselves understood by writing clearly and carefully. As one 
observer cautions: ‘‘Let us beware of the plight of our colleagues, the 
behavioral scientists, who by the use of a proliferating jargon have painted 
themselves into a corner—or an isolation ward—of unintelligibility.’’>! 
Jargon merely serves to make the simple complex and the obvious obscure. 

When historians write history, their use of corroborative detail gives 
“artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative.’’>? 
Historians, however, are always faced with the problem of just how much 
detail to include. The amount of detail necessary for one audience may 
‘‘simply clutter the text for another audience and stultify their imag- 
inations.’’*> Regardless of the amount of detail incorporated in their 
writing, historians should not interrupt their prose with excessively long 
quotations. For example, reproducing the entire text of Horace Mann’s Sth 
Annual Report may be relevant to increase our understanding of Mann’s 
influence on common schools, but it would interfere with the historian’s task 
of describing and explaining to the reader what actually happened. Part of 
the art of writing history, therefore, lies not only in understanding that 
different audiences have different needs but also in recognizing that not all 
the details historians collect will appear in their written research. 


V. Imperatives for Historical Inquiry 


Qualitative research in education serves to militate against the extreme 
rationalization that characterizes so much of what we do in education today. 
By examining phenomena from a rational, social-scientific perspective, 
researchers tend to view the past as an obstacle to progress, fail to see the 
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continuity between the past and the present, and are unable to understand 
themselves as a part of the whole they seek to examine and understand. As a 
mode of qualitative inquiry, history serves as an important corrective for 
researchers by counseling that our understanding as individuals and our 
ability to understand as researchers is limited. Although our society encour- 
ages us to escape our past and to define ourselves in our own individual 
ways, history teaches the opposite. One message contained in Habits of the 
Heart is that historical inquiry may aid us, as educators and individuals, to 
restore a form of ‘‘moral discourse’’ that can sustain and nurture both our 
private and professional lives. Studying history and participating in history 
are inseparable. As Robert Bellah and his colleagues conclude: 


If our high culture could begin to talk about nature and history, space 
and time, in ways that did not disaggregate them into fragments, it 
might be possible for us to find connections and analogies with the 
older ways in which human life was made meaningful. 
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Introduction 


Phenomenography is a research approach designed to answer certain 
questions about thinking and learning. It originally was developed by a 
research group in the Department of Education, University of Gothenburg, 
Sweden. The word ‘‘phenomenography’”’ was coined in 1979 and appeared 
in print for the first time two years later (Marton, 1981). 

Examples of phenomenography will be presented in this paper, and 
general aspects of the method will be made explicit. The evolution of the 
method will be discussed, its s.. .ilarities and differences with the phe- 
nomenological movement will be elaborated, and a brief account of 
phenomenography as a research method will be presented. Finally, the 
relevance of this method for research in education will be clarified. 


What Is Phenomenography? 


In a recent phenomenographic study (Johansson, Marton, and Svensson, 
1985), researchers tried to determine what effect university courses in 
mechanics had on students’ understanding of some rather basic physical 
phenomena. Consider one of the questions students were asked: 


A car is driven at a high and constant speed on a straight highway. What 
forces act on the car? 


It was found that students answer this and similar questions in one of two 
distinctly different ways. They either think that the force in the direction of 
movement is exactly equal to the forces in the reverse direction, or they think 
that the forces in the direction of movement exceed the sum of the forces in 
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the opposite direction. The following excerpt from an interview gives an 
example of the first kind of conceptualization: 


Researcher (R): A car is driven at a high and constant speed on a straight 
highway. What forces act on the car? 

Student (S): Motor power from the engine, air resistance, frictional 
force on all the bearings and gravity and normal force. 

R: How are they related to each other? 

S: Gravity and normal force are equal, and the engine is used to 
counterbalance the sum of the air resistance and the frictional force. 

R: Is there anything left over? 

S: Well, nothing important. 

R: Why is that? 

S: When he drives at a constant speed, all the forces counterbalance 
each other. 

R: But isn’t there any... ? 

S: I suppose there is heat in the air, perhaps. 

R: Yes. Isn’t [some force] used for [moving the car] forward . . . ? 

S: Well, yes. when it accelerates more power is needed [in a] forward 
[direction] than when it is moving at a constant speed. 


The alternative way of thinking is illustrated by the following excerpt 
from another interview: 


R: A car is driven at a constant speed straight forwards on a highway. 
Can you draw the forces acting on the car? 

S: A car [the student is drawing on a piece of paper]. 

R: Hmm. 

S: Viewed from above, then? 

R: Hmm. 

S: On a highway? 

R: Hmm. Ye-es. 

S: Well, we have gravity straight down there... . 

R: OK. 

S: And then there is air resistance, right... . 

R: Hmm. 

S: Then friction against the road surface where there is also some 
resistance. Then there’s... . 

R: Now let’s see, I'll call air resistance 1 and the friction against the 
road surface, you write that there, yes, an arrow which I shall call 2 . 
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S: Pll draw it like that too [The student adds an arrow to his drawing]. 


R:Yes. 

S: It'll be the same here against the wheels. 

R: All of them are 2, yes. 

S: Hmm. Then the car is moved by the engine, then. 

R: Hmm. 

S: And then a force which is directed forwards which has to be greater 
than those there. Number 3 then has to be larger than number 1 and 
number 2, otherwise it wouldn’t move forwards . . . 

R: So that . . . the force that moves the car forwards is larger than . . . the 
wheels . . . and this together. . . 

S: Yes, they have to be. 


In the first case, the student focuses on the fact that the car is moving at a 
constant velocity: in the second case, the student focuses on the fact that the 
car is moving. We may thus conclude that ‘‘a body moving at an even speed’”’ 
can be conceptualized in qualitatively different ways, either as: 

(a) Having a constant velocity due to the equilibrium of forces, or as 

(b) Moving, due to a ‘‘motive inequilibrium’’ of forces. 

The two conceptions found among Swedish students can also be found in 
the history of physics. The first conception is Newtonian; it is the ‘‘correct’’ 
way of thinking. The second was common during an earlier period in the 
history of science. In the present contexts, the fact that one conception is 
“‘right’’ and another ‘‘wrong’’ is of little interest. What I have tried to 
exemplify is the finding on which the whole ‘‘phenomenographic enter- 
prise’ is based. When investigating people’s understanding of various 
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phenomena, concepts, and principles, we repeatedly found that each phe- 
nomenon, concept, or principle can be understood in a limited number of 
qualitatively different ways. There were two ways of understanding in the 
example presented above; in other cases the variation may be larger. Let us 
consider another example, taken from research by Andersson and Karrqvist 
(1981). In this study, 13- to 16-year-old students from Swedish compulsory 
schools were asked to give a physical explanation of sight (i.e., the fact that 
we can see an object in front of us). Five qualitatively different ways of 
accounting for sight were discerned: 


A. The link between eyes and object is ‘‘taken-for-granted’’ ; it is 
not problematized; ‘‘you simply see.’’ (The necessity of sight may be 
pointed out and an explanation for what happens inside the system may 
be given.) 

B. There is a picture going from the object to the eyes. When it 
reaches the eyes, we see. 

C. There are beams coming from the eyes. When they hit the object, 
we see. 

D. There are beams going back and forth between the eyes and the 
object. The eyes send out beams which hit the object, return and tell the 
eyes about it. 

E. The object reflects light, and when it hits the eyes we can see the 
object. 


Again, there are some reasonably clearcut parallels between conceptions 
found among Swedish teenagers and those found in the history of science. 
For instance, while conception ‘‘E’’ above corresponds to the main taken- 
for-granted assumptions of modern optics, conception ‘*B’’ resembles the 
ancient Greek atomists’ concept of ‘‘eidola’’ and conception ‘*C’’ comes 
close to Euclid’s idea of the ‘‘beam of sight.’’ 

These two examples illustrate that phenomenography is a research meth- 
od for mapping the qualitatively different ways in which people experience, 
conceptualize, perceive, and understand various aspects of, and phenomena 
in, the world around them. 

Man-world relations as the subject matter of phenomenography. As 
stated above, phenomenography investigates the qualitatively different 
ways in which people experience or think about various phenomena. This 
implies that phenomenography is not concerned solely with the phenomena 
that are experienced and thought about, or with the human beings who are 
experiencing or thinking about the phenomena. Nor is phenomenography 
concerned with perception and thought as abstract phenomena, wholly 
separate from the subject matter of thought and perception. Phenomenology 
is concerned with the relations that exist between human beings and the 
world around them. 
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Phenomenography is more interested in the content of thinking than is 
traditional psychology. Psychologists are interested in studying how people 
perceive and conceptualize the world. However, their focus is usually on the 
act of perception or conceptualization itself, and their aim is to characterize 
the process of perception and thought in general terms. Once this is accom- 
plished, mainstream psychologists attempt to apply their conceptualizations 
to various content domains in order to clarify what it takes to perceive this or 
that phenomena. They seek overarching laws of thought and perception that 
can be applied no matter what the situation or subject matter. Within 
phenomenography, thinking is described in terms of what is perceived and 
thought about; the research is never separated from the object of perception 
or the content of thought. (For instance, in the above examples, people’s 
understandings of motion and vision were described in detail.) An effort is 
made to uncover all the understandings people have of specific phenomena 
and to sort them into conceptual categories. Because the objective of 
phenomenography differs from that of traditional psychology, its language 
must differ as well. Phenomenography does not use a psychological lan- 
guage that transcends subject matter. Neither does it use the language of 
physics. 

Phenomenographers do not make statements about the world as such, but 
about people’s conceptions of the world. Within each of the examples given 
above, one conception was presented that is currently considered to be 
“*true’’ and thus belongs in the domain of physics. However, phenom- 
enography is also interested in mistaken conceptions of reality. Thus phe- 
nomenography occupies a space somewhere between natural science (dis- 
ciplines that deal with what we hold to be true about the world) and 
traditional social sciences (which seek to discover laws of mental operations 
and social existence). 

This is not to suggest that the subject matter of phenomenography has not 
been dealt with in established disciplines or by other research approaches. In 
fact, the contrary is true. There is an overwhelming amount of research that 
deals with what we call the ‘‘phenomenographic knowledge interest.’’ The 
research of Piaget, for instance, especially in its earlier phases, clearly aims 
at providing a detailed description and analysis of the qualitatively different 
ways that children, in different stages of their development, view various 
aspects of the world. 

Just as it has been shown in developmental psychology that many of the 
taken-for-granteds of adult thinking do not apply to the thinking of young 
children, in anthropology it has been shown that many of the taken-for- 
granteds of everyday life in one culture do not apply in another (See, for 
example, Mbiti’s [1969] characterization of time in Africa). Similarly, 
differences can be observed between subcultures within the same society 
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(see, for example, Schatzmann and Strauss’s [ 1966] analysis of how socially 
stratified inhabitants of one American town had conceptually different 
accounts of the same event). Gestalt psychologists have studied how people 
perceive and understand phenomena. For example the founder of Gestalt 
psychology, Max Wertheimer [1945], provides a series of detailed accounts 
of people’s thinking about specific problems, such as calculating the area of 
a parallelogram or finding the sum of the angles in a polygon. 

From a phenomenographic perspective, these various schools of inquiry 
characterize how some particular phenomena are perceived by people of 
different ages, historical periods, cultures, or subcultures. The findings 
were not judged to be interesting in themselves, but generally served an 
instrumental function. They were thought to exemplify some more general 
phenomenon such as how the human mind develops. What has not been 
realized sufficiently is that the characterization of distinctively different 
ways that people understand various phenomena (for example, political 
power, the concept of number, or inflation) is of interest in itself. 

I am arguing that the mapping of the hidden world of human conception 
should be a specialization in its own right. Of course, such a specialization is 
complementary to other disciplines. A careful account of the different ways 
people think about phenomena may help uncover conditions that facilitate 
the transition from one way of thinking to a qualitatively ‘‘better’’ percep- 
tion of reality. Such research would be of interest to those studying de- 
velopmental psychology and the psychology of learning. Sociologists and 
anthropologists would be interested in learning why certain perceptions are 
more prevalent in one culture than in another. 

The point of departure in phenomenography is always relational. We deal 
with the relation between the individual and some specified aspect of the 
world, or, to state it differently, we try to describe an aspect of the world as it 
appears to the individual. This means that we adopt an experiential, or what 
phenomenographers call a ‘‘second-order’’ perspective (Marton, 1981). We 
do not try to describe things as they are, nor do we discuss whether or not 
things can be described ‘‘as they are’’; rather, we try to characterize how 
things appear to people. After all, human beings do not simply perceive and 
experience, they perceive and experience things. Therefore, descriptions of 
perception and experience have to be made in terms of their content. To 
characterize how something is apprehended, thought about, or perceived is, 
by definition, a qualitative question. Phenomenography provides de- 
scriptions that are relational, experiential, content-oriented, and qualitative. 

Categories of description as research findings. Phenomenographers 
categorize their subjects’ descriptions, and these categorizations are the 
primary outcomes of phenomenographic research. Two issues are involved 
here. First, the results of phenomenographic research are the categorizations 
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of descriptions; second, we contend that these categories are the most 
important result of the phenomenographic research enterprise. I will deal 
with the first issue first 

When we read and classify descriptions of a phenomenon, we are not 
merely sorting data; we are looking for the most distinctive characteristics 
that appear in those data; that is, we are looking for structurally significant 
differences that clarify how people define some specific portion of the 
world. In the above example of conceptions of the forces working on a car 
moving at a constant velocity, we focused on a single (and in our estimation 
crucial) factor: whether the forces in the direction of movement were seen as 
exceeding or equaling the sum of forces in the opposite direction. When we 
single out one factor, we obviously leave out others that are contained in the 
data. In this specific case, for example, we disregarded whether or not 
students mentioned vertical forces such as gravitation and normal force. 

Furthermore, there may be other highly important factors upon which all 
subjects agree and thus are not focused upon by the researcher. For instance, 
Svensson (1984a) has pointed out that in the ‘‘car on the highway”’ study all 
subjects adopted a holistic (as opposed to atomistic) approach to the prob- 
lem. They reasoned within a cause-effect framework and considered veloc- 
ity (the effect) to be related to the forces (the cause) acting on the automobile. 
However, in another investigation (Svensson, 1985b), where the problem 
again required cause-and-effect reasoning, it was found that participants 
often focused either on the cause or the effect alone. Thus, researchers 
cannot take it for granted that subjects always will take a holistic rather than 
atomistic view of physical or mechanical events. Therefore, what is focused 
upon by the researcher must be a function both of the particular problem at 
hand and of the particular subjects participating in the study. Within this 
framework, we look for the most essential and distinctive structural aspects 
of the relation between the individual and the phenomenon. Leaving other 
aspects aside, we end up with categories of description which, though 
originating from a contextual understanding, are decontextualized and 
hence may prove useful in contexts other than the one being studied. Above 
all, each category is a potential part of a larger structure in which the 
category is related to other categories of description. It is a goal of 
phenomenography to discover the structural framework within which vari- 
ous categories of understanding exist. Such structures (a complex of 
categories of description) should prove useful in understanding other peo- 
ple’s understandings. 

Having discussed why phenomenographers try to communicate their 
conclusions as categories, I will now move to the second question, why we 
consider these categories to be the most significant outcome of our research. 

In behavioral science research, we usually are supposed to know in 
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advance the terms we will use to describe our observations. The categories 
are stated at the start, and we investigate the extent to which they are 
applicable in the cases we are investigating. For example, we may have a 
scale that measures the conceptual level of children. We may ascertain at 
what level our subjects are functioning and investigate how a child’s con- 
ceptual level is related to some other, pre-specified area of educational 
experience. Compare this with a study of previously unknown flora and 
fauna on a remote island. In such a study, existing categories (species) are of 
limited usefulness. The botanist finds new species and, therefore, must 
construct new categories. Only then can the botanist determine how these 
new categories fit into the whole system of species classification. In this 
sense, the work of our fictitious botanist and the work of the phenomenog- 
rapher are related. Just as the botanist finds and classifies previously un- 
discovered species of plants, the phenomenographer must discover and 
classify previously unspecified ways in which people think about certain 
aspects of reality. Because the different forms of thought are usually de- 
scribed in terms of categories, categories and organized systems of catego- 
ries are the most important component of phenomenographic research. 

When phenomenographers present their findings, someone usually asks: 
Would another researcher working independently arrive at the same set of 
categories if he or she were studying the same data? On the surface, this 
appears to be a reasonable question. After all, research results are supposed 
to be replicable. However, two issues are buried in the question. One 
concerns the process of discovery: Would other researchers find the same 
conceptions or categories if they were doing the study for the first time? 
(Analogously, we might ask, Would two botanists discover the same plants 
and species if they independently explored the same island?) The other issue 
concerns whether a conception or category can be found or recognized by 
others once it has been described to them by the original researcher. The 
point I want to make is that replicability in the second sense is reasonable to 
expect, but in the first sense it is not. The original finding of the categories of 
description is a form of discovery, and discoveries do not have to be 
replicable. On the other hand, once the categories have been found, it must 
be possible to reach a high degree of intersubjective agreement concerning 
their presence or absence if other researchers are to be able to use them. 
Structurally, the distinction I draw here is similar to that between inventing 
an experiment and carrying it out. Nobody would require different research- 
ers independently to invent the same experiment. Once it has been invented, 
however, it should be carried out with similar results even in different places 
by different researchers. 

Having given an idea of what phenomenography is about, I will now 
address the question of how the method evolved. 
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The Evolution of a Research Specialization 


To begin with, there was an interest among the first members of our 
research group in learning, or, more specifically, in learning that takes place 
in formal settings such as schools and universities. Initially, we followed the 
well-worn paths traveled by other researchers interested in the psychology of 
learning; we created more or less artificial situations hoping that we would 
arrive at some generalizable insight that could be applied across many 
situations. Gradually, however, we realized the limits of generalizations 
across content domains. For example, a description of the process of 
structuring in a free-recall situation does not have far-reaching relevance 
when describing the process of structuring when reading argumentative 


se. 

In the early 1970s we began to develop an alternative research approach. 
In one study, we asked students to read excerpts from their textbooks (or 
other materia! similar to their texts). We then asked them to tell us what they 
got from their reading and to describe how they went about reading the 
material. We transcribed the interviews. After we transcribed the in- 
terviews, read the transcripts, and re-read them, a striking fact appeared. 
Students understood the very same text materials in a number of quali- 
tatively different ways. The fact that the same text, when considered as a 
whole, carried different meanings for different students was more interesting 
to us than the more usual finding that students retained different quantities of 
information. We need not relate the particulars of these studies here; they are 
available in the literature. Suffice it to say that in study after study students 
reported quite different understandings of the same material and that their 
understandings could be classified into a few clearly definable categories. 
For example, in one study (Marton, 1975; Marton and Salj6, 1976) four 
kinds of understandings were discovered. The first accurately reflected the 
content of the article; the second was a less precise rewrite of the author’s 
main point; the third contended that the author was arguing for something he 
was in fact arguing against; and the fourth contended that the author was 
merely describing events, when in fact he was arguing for a specific point of 
view. Though different, all four conceptions were related to the main point 
of the article. 

In other studies, however, descriptions of text material transcended the 
text itself. Though related to the text material, these descriptions were given 
from a perspective that was not present in the material being read. Occa- 
sionally, the descriptions clearly improved upon the text (see, for example, 
Salj6, 1975). The fact that we repeatedly found sets of qualitatively different 
conceptions of text material, and the realization that our outcome de- 
scriptions resembled the model of description employed in Piagetian 
studies! led our research in a new direction. We reasoned that if people had 
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qualitatively different understandings of written material and if those un- 
derstandings could be classified into a finite number of categories, then it 
was reasonable to expect that people in general hold qualitatively different 
conceptions of all kinds of phenomena. Indeed, such differences could be a 
potent source of explanation when investigating the question of how to 
account for qualitative differences in learning outcomes.” This is the basic 
idea of phenomenography, and it has been confirmed many times. When we 
ask people about their experiences or conceptions of various phenomena, 
again and again we find a limited number of qualitatively different ways in 
which the phenomena are comprehended. 

During recent years, there have been three lines of development in our 
research group in Gothenburg.° First, though we focus on people’s under- 
standings of phenomena, there has been a continuing interest in the general 
aspects of learning. We have found that the qualitative differences in 
learning outcomes are consistently related to the qualitatively different 
approaches adopted by the learners. Salj6 (1982) showed recently that 
differences in approach are also related to differences in how the situations 
are defined. Furthermore, differences in their definition of the situation are 
closely related to the learners’ preconceptions of what learning is. Also, we 
have found (Pramling, 1983) that the origin of children’s conception of 
learning is related to their discovery (or failure to discover) that there is a 
difference between ‘‘wanting’’ to do something and actually ‘‘being able’’ 
to do it. A healthy conception of learning is contingent upon the realization 
that the transition between ‘‘want to”’ and ‘‘able to”’ is related to experience 
(for example, practice and exercise). 

A second line of research sprang from the content-oriented nature of our 
study of learning. Various research projects were started concerning the 
learning of basic concepts and principles in such areas as economics, 
physics, and mathematics. The research examples given at the start of this 
paper were drawn from this line of research. In these studies researchers 
have tried to map students’ preconceived ideas about specific phenomena. 
Researchers are interested in finding out if student preconceptions get 
modified through formal instruction and, if so, what changes occur and what 
are they like? 

For instance, Lybeck (1981) studied secondary school students’ under- 
standings of tasks requiring propositional reasoning. Problems of this type 
were presented to students: ‘‘If 4 cm? of a material weighs 6 g, how much 
would 6 cm? of the same material weigh?’’ There are at least two, equally 
correct ways of handling this problem. One might reason, ‘‘As the weight of 
the material is 1.5 times greater than its volume (6/4), 6 cm? should weight 
1.5 times as much, i.e., 9 g.’” Or one might reason, ‘‘The volume is 1.5 
times larger in the second case (6/4), the weight, therefore, should be 1.5 
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times larger in the second case as well (6 X 1.5 = 9 g).’’ The difference 
between these two approaches is that in the first, two different qualities 
(mass and volume) are related to each other, while according to the second, 
we carry out the arithmetic operation separately. The first approach repre- 
sents the very idea of quantification, the most central aspect of modern 
physics. It is, for example, the only way of arriving at the concept of density. 
Though the distinction is of vital importance, it is seldom made explicit in 
textbooks or in classrooms. This research has prompted us to suggest that 
curriculum and textbooks should facilitate a development from one way of 
reasoning to another. 

Another example of research into the understanding of specific subject 
matter is offered by Marton and Neuman’s (1986) work on the role the 
number concept plays in the acquisition of skills in elementary arithmetic. 
They found that some preschool children and indeed some seven-year-olds 
use numbers simply as names. As they count they understand themselves to 
be calling things ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘two,”’ ‘‘three,’’ and so on. In addition they learn, 
thanks to the naive reinforcement of adults, that when counting a group of 
objects the name of the last object also serves as the name of the whole 
group. In the child’s view, this is why the last ‘‘name’’ has to be repeated 
when counting a group of objects: 


Teacher: ‘‘How many apples have we here? Can you count them?’’ 
Pupil: ‘‘One, two, three, four . . . four’’ 
Teacher: ‘*Yes, that’s right, four.’’ 


One child who operated with the ‘‘naming’’ conception of numbers was 
asked how many fingers she had on her right hand. She answered, ‘‘Five.”’ 
When she was then asked how many fingers she had on her left hand, she 
answered, ‘‘Ten.’’ Of course, the ‘‘names’’ of the fingers on the right hand 
are ‘‘one,’”’ ‘‘two,’’ ‘‘three,’’ ‘‘four,’’ and ‘‘five.’’ In the child’s view, the 
last mentioned name (five) is also the name of the finger group. The names of 
the fingers on the left hand are ‘‘six,’’ ‘‘seven,’’ ‘‘eight,’’ ‘‘nine,’’ and 
“*ten.”’ Therefore, this finger group is ‘‘called’’ ‘‘ten.’’ Once it was un- 
derstood that the child conceived of numbers as names, it was possible to 
correct her misunderstanding and to avert other problems before they de- 
veloped. 

The third line of research centers around the ‘‘pure’’ phenomenographic 
interest in describing how people conceive of various aspects of their reality. 
In most cases, the concepts under study are phenomena confronted by 
subjects in everyday life rather than in course material studied in school. 
Investigations of this kind are usually conducted as formal interviews. 
Participants are asked about their understanding of such things as inflation, 
social security, taxes, or political power. In one such study, Theman (1983) 
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investigated people’s conceptions of political power. He began his study by 
asking residents of Gothenburg about a minor demonstration against the 
construction of a downtown garage. The building site had been occupied by 
protesters and their protest was one of the influences that finally convinced 
the city to halt construction. 

Theman conducted his interviews during the period of the protest. An 
analysis of interview data revealed that four different definitions of power 
were held by the citizens of Gothenburg. The first two were born in the 
dualism between an absolute and a relative conception of power. The former 
refers to the belief that power comes in fixed quantities and that in order for 
one person to gain power it must be wrestled away from someone else. The 
latter conception refers to the belief that power is not absolute but is created 
in certain situations where possibilities for action appear. Many citizens 
possessed one or another of these conceptions of power. Others contended 
that under different circumstances power can be of either the absolute or the 
relative kind. A fourth group avoided the dualism altogether by adopting a 
magical conception of events that denied the existence of political powers. 
Such people contended that our lives are ruled by unknown, alien forces and 
that the course of events is entirely beyond our control.* 

In this section I have given examples of three lines of research followed by 
our research group in recent years. The first concerns content-related studies 
of the more general aspects of learning, the second concerns studies of 
learning and teaching in various content domains, and the third represents an 
interest in mapping conceptions of the world and relating categories of 
description to one another. The main difference between the first two 
orientations and the third is that in the former cases we focus on the relation 
between the conceptions and the conditions and processes from which they 
originate. In the third line of research we focus on the conceptions them- 
selves as categories of description and on the relations among these catego- 
ries. The term ‘‘phenomenography”’ has been used to refer to all three 
orientations together. It has also been used more narrowly to describe the 
third orientation alone (Svensson, 1984a). Quite obviously, the first and 
inclusive interpretation of phenomenography has been used in this paper. 
The second, more restrictive, definition has been mentioned, and examples 
of that line of research have been given. However, the restrictive orientation 
has not been elaborated in detail. 


Phenomenography and Phenomenology 


There are different ways in which one can try to discuss a research 
specialization. In the first section, I presented some examples of our re- 
search and some general aspects of our approach. I briefly described the 
development of our approach and variations that have evolved within it. 
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Another way of characterizing a research specialization is by making ex- 
plicit its relation to other specializations, research traditions, or schools of 
thought. In the case of our research, there is a need to point out the 
similarities and differences between phenomenography and the phenomeno- 
logical movement. 

Phenomenography is not an offspring of phenomenology. The method, as 
we have seen, was developed out of some common-sense considerations 
about learning and teaching. Our findings were presented to a wider audi- 
ence and they attracted both interest and criticism. Our critics contended that 
ours was basically a descriptive enterprise and thus at odds with a research 
paradigm where prediction and control are the ultimate and only legitimate 
goals. Such criticism invited reflection. 

We thought that phenomenology—based on the Husserlian imperative to 
return to ‘‘the things themselves’’—offered a philosophical explanation for 
what we were doing. For instance, we do not take for granted what ‘‘being a 
good learner’ means and then try to explain why some people are better 
learners than others. Instead, by carefully examining such specific things as 
the different accounts subjects have of the same text, we attempt to 
characterize the fundamental differences in the outcomes of learning. Our 
research focuses on the things people have learned, and by doing so we aim 
to clarify not what it means in general to ‘be a good learner,’’ but rather, 
what it means to learn specific content. 

Phenomenology provides alternate epistemological assumptions to those 
adopted in ‘‘mainstream’’ psychological research. (For an example of the 
mainstream paradigm, see Kerlinger, 1979, and Bower and Hilgard, 1981.) 
Of course, the goals of phenomenology are not those of normal science; 
phenomenological work is propedeutic to the normal science. According to 
the basic tenet of phenomenology, all knowledge (and hence all scientific 
knowledge) is rooted in our immediate experience of the world. It is the task 
of phenomenology to depict the basic structure of our experience of various 
aspects of reality and to make us conscious of what the world was like before 
we learned how to see it. Phenomenology is based on the German philoso- 
pher Franz Brentano’s (1973) concept of intentionality. All that is psycho- 
logical includes consciousness but refers to something beyond conscious- 
ness itself. For example, we do not merely love, we love someone; we do not 
merely learn, we learn something; we do not merely think, we think about 
something. The relational point of view taken in our phenomenographic 
research can be seen as a special case of the principle of intentionality. All 
four features of phenomenography referred to earlier (the relational, ex- 
periential, contextual, and qualitative) are characteristic features of phe- 
nomenological research as well. In what way, then, does the phenomeno- 
graphic approach differ from the phenomenological tradition? For the pur- 
poses of this paper, we will focus on only three areas of disagreement. 
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First, phenomenology, in the form Edmund Husserl advocated, is an 
alternative to empirical research and can be described as a first-person 
enterprise. Researchers (philosophers) ‘‘bracket’’ (hold in check) their 
preconceived notions and depict their immediate experience of the studied 
phenomenon through a reflective turn, bending consciousness back upon 
itself. All phenomenologically inspired empirical research (which aims at 
studying other people’s experience rather than one’s own) has to transcend 
the original form of phenomenology in this respect. And indeed, this is 
exactly what has been done by Amedeo Giorgi and his colleagues at 
Duquesne University. Their attempt to base psychological research on a 
phenomenological epistemology comes closest to (but does not duplicate) 
the phenomenographic research approach. This group has developed a 
methodology for analyzing and describing the experiences of subjects by 
means of written and spoken interviews. (See Giorgi, 1975, or Alexanders- 
son, 1981. Alexandersson makes a useful comparison between Giorgi’s 
method and our own.) 

The second point of disagreement between phenomenology and 
phenomenography concerns phenomenology’s focus on the essence of expe- 
rience. While phenomenographers try to characterize the variations of 
experience, for phenomenologists the essence of experience usually is 
interpreted as that which is common to different forms of experience. For 
example, contemplate the question, ‘‘What is common to all different 
colors?’’ or, to put it another way, ‘“What is the essence of color?’’ The only 
thing that is inevitable about color is that it is seen on the surface of objects. 
Thus, the essence of color is that it is an extension of a surface. The essence 
of objects and our experience of them is arrived at through what is called 
imaginative variation. What remains constant, in spite of the variation, is 
the essence. Ihde (1977, 1986) provides another interpretation of essence. 
He claims that the very structure of the variation itself is the essence of 
experience. Such a conceptualization is much closer to our thinking. In this 
sense, phenomenographic analysis, especially when we are carrying out an 
investigation of people’s experiences of a single phenomenon, can be seen 
as the empirical equivalent of imaginative variation. 

There is a third and perhaps the most fundamental difference between the 
canons of phenomenology and our own empirical research approach. 
Edmund Husserl, the father of phenomenology, was anxious to find experi- 
ence unaffected by scientific thinking. Therefore, he emphasized the dis- 
tinction between immediate experience and conceptual thought. In a phe- 
nomenological investigation, we should ‘‘bracket’’ the latter and search for 
the former. Phenomenographers do not make use of this distinction, at least 
not as a starting point in research. We try instead to describe relations 
between the individual and various aspects of the world around them, 
regardless of whether those relationships are manifested in the forms of 
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immediate experience, conceptual thought, or physical behavior. Although 
the form in which the relationship is manifested does make a difference on 
the psychological level, our assumption is that there is a structural level 
which is not affected by these psychological differences (Marton, 1982). 


Some Methodological Aspects of Phenomenography 


I turn now to the question of what it is like to carry out phenomenographic 
research. Quite obviously there are different sources of information by 
means of which we may gain an understanding of how people conceive of © 
various aspects of their world. Wenestam (1982), for instance, analyzed 
children’s drawings in order to reveal their conceptions of death. We can 
also interpret how people conceptualize their world by studying their be- 
havior under certain controlled conditions or in everyday life. The products 
of people’s work can be studied as sedimentations of the ways they think 
about their world (cf., Marton, 1984). However, interviewing has been the 
primary method of phenomenographic data collection. What questions are 
asked and how we ask questions, of course, are highly important aspects of 
the method. For present purposes it will suffice to say that we used questions 
that are as open-ended as possible in order to let the subjects choose the 
dimensions of the question they want to answer. The dimensions they 
choose are an important source of data because they reveal an aspect of the 
individual’s relevance structure. Furthermore, though we have a set of 
questions at the start of the interview, different interviews may follow 
somewhat different courses. 

After the interviews have been completed, they are transcribed, and the 
transcripts are the data we analyze. As we pointed out above, we cannot 
specify exact techniques for phenomenographic research. It takes some 
discovery to find out the qualitatively different ways in which people 
experience or conceptualize specific phenomena. There are no algorithms 
for such discoveries. However, there is a way of proceeding with the task 
which can be described, even if it cannot be specified in detail. 

The first phase of the analysis is a kind of selection procedure based on 
criteria of relevance. Utterances found to be of interest for the question being 
investigated (for example, What are the different conceptions of political 
power?) are selected and marked. The meaning of an utterance occasionally 
lies in the utterance itself, but in general the interpretation must be made in 
relation to the context from which the utterance was taken. Svensson and 
Theman (1983) have shown that the very same utterance takes on different 
meanings when it appears in different contexts. The phenomenon in ques- 
tion is narrowed down to and interpreted in terms of selected quotes from all 
the interviews. Of course, the quotes themselves are interpreted and classi- 
fied in terms of the contexts from which they are taken. 
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The selected quotes make up the data pool which forms the basis for the 
next and crucial step in the analysis. The researcher’s attention is now 
shifted from the individual subjects (i.e., from the interviews from which the 
quotes were abstracted) to the meaning embedded the quotes themselves. 
The boundaries separating individuals are abandoned and interest is focused 
on the ‘‘pool of meanings’’ discovered in the data. Thus, each quote has two 
contexts in relation to which it has been interpreted: first, the interview from 
which it was taken, and second, the *‘pool of meanings’ to which it belongs. 
The interpretation is an interactive procedure which reverberates between 
these two contexts. A step-by-step differentiation is made within the pool of 
meanings. As a result of the interpretive work, utterances are brought 
together into categories on the basis of their similarities. Categories are 
differentiated from one another in terms of their differences. In concrete 
terms, the process looks like this: quotes are sorted into piles, borderline 
cases are examined, and eventually the criterion attributes for each group are 
made explicit. In this way, the groups of quotes are arranged and rearranged, 
are narrowed into categories, and finally are defined in terms of core 
meanings, on the one hand, and borderline cases on the other. Each category 
is illustrated by quotes from the data. 

An important difference between this way of proceeding and traditional 
content analysis is that, in the latter case, the categories into which the 
utterances are sorted are determined in advance. The former kind of analysis 
is dialectical in the sense that meanings are developed in the process of 
bringing quotes together and comparing them. As the meanings of catego- 
ries begin to form, those meanings determine which quotes should be 
included and which should be excluded from specific categories. The 
process is tedious, time-consuming, labor-intensive, and interactive. It 
entails the continual sorting and re-sorting of data. Definitions for categories 
are tested against the data, adjusted, retested, and adjusted again. There is, 
however, a decreasing rate of change, and eventually the whole system of 
meanings is stabilized. 


Educational Applications of Phenomenography 


We should keep in mind that phenomenography was developed within the 
framework of educational research. Mental models, which locate the objects 
of description in the minds of people, are in line with the “‘knowledge 
interest’ of psychology. However, psychological models are not particular- 
ly helpful in solving practical pedagogical problems. Relational thinking, 
central to phenomenography, lends itself better to such purpose. Learning, 
thinking, and understanding are dealt with as relations between the in- 
dividual and that which he or she learns, thinks about, and understands. If 
we understand the relationship that exists between an individual and what he 
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or she is trying to learn, our pedagogical opportunities are greatly expanded. 
By changing that which has to be learned or understood, we change the 
relationship between the object of learning and the individual. 

In a way, we cannot speak of the educational applications of phenom- 
enography, because the method was not developed separately from educa- 
tion and then applied to the field. Phenomenography was developed in 
response to educational questions. The “‘purer,’’ more abstract form of 
phenomenographic research (discussed earlier in this paper) was derived 
from the more pragmatic and educationally based research approach, not the 
other way around. All the research projects referred to under the headings of 
**first and second research orientations’’ in the second part of this paper 
spring from our interest in education. As pointed out above, the first kind of 
research was devoted to describing the precise differences in what people 
learn in specific learning tasks and how those differences are related to the 
different approaches students adopt in learning those tasks. The second 
group of research projects concerned learning and teaching in various 
subject matter domains such as economics, physics, and mathematics. In 
this case, students’ preconceived notions of phenomena were mapped and 
their connection with educational experiences were explored. 

Quite obviously, the knowledge generated by these forms of phenom- 
enographic research has direct educational relevance. In a more narrow 
sense, however, what is of immediate pedagogical interest is how students’ 
conceptions can be changed by teachers and how better understandings can 
be arrived at by students. In fact, such aims are built right into these 
descriptive investigations. One function of mapping students’ thinking at the 
start of a unit is that it focuses the teacher’s attention on information that is 
not a part of the students’ stock of knowledge. In this way, the research 
projects mentioned above have a clear-cut pedagogical orientation. 

Our studies of students’ ways of thinking have had some interesting 
by-products. We have found that when fundamental issues are discussed 
during interviews, the subjects may become conscious of contradictions in 
their own reasoning and attempt to rid themselves of such contradictions by 
considering alternative ideas. In the following excerpt from an interview 
(Johansson, Marton, and Svensson, 1985), we observe a student shifting 
from an incorrect to an improved conception of reality. The particular 
question, already discussed above, was used to investigate students’ under- 
standing of the forces working on a car moving at a constant velocity down 
on a straight road. 


Researcher (R): So a car is driven straight forward at a high constant 
speed and you are to draw or tell me what forces act on the car. 

Student (S): Well, it’s wind resistance, then. 

R: Ye-es. What is that? 
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: It’s the air’s particles which. . . 

Yes. 

: And it sort of stands still in relation to the car. 

: What effect does it have, then? 

Against the direction of the car. 

I see. 

And the engine, or the motive force, then. 

Hmm. 

Due to the engine functioning in the car’s direction. Then there are 
different sorts of friction in the car itself which act against, or it can 
look like it’s sideways. 

R: Yes. How is the motive power? How great is it? 

S: Yes, it’s much greater than the others. 

R: Ye-es. Individually or together? 

S: Together. 

R: If you have any more forces here, now you’ve said you can write it 
down, by the way, it would be interesting to see approximately how 

: Yes. Then we can say that there’s a car here, then... . 


Then you say that | here is the motive force . . . ? 
Hmm. 

Shall we draw them as vectors, then? 

: Yes, it’s all right if you draw an arrow. 

And so that the wind comes from in front. 

Yes. 

Then [the] wind [is] number two. 


S 

R: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R 

= 
R: 
S: 


Yes. 
Exactly. 
Hmm. 
™ 
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R: Yes. 

S: And there we have number 3 when there’s friction in the bearings 
and so on. 

: Yes. 

Yes it will, and between the wheels and the road surface. 

Can it be moved like you did? 

Yes, one can add those two together. 

Yes. And how were numbers 2 and 3 in relation to number 1? 
They were clearly smaller. 

: And have you got any more forces that act on the car? 

We-ll, /’m not sure about that, you know, maybe they’ re equally 
great, since the car is moving at a high [and] constant speed. 1'm not 
sure about that. 

R: How come you . . . how did you think when it was equally great . . . 
when it’s greater. 

S: Since the car moves forward. 

R: Yes. 

S: But since it doesn’t increase in speed perhaps it—they’re equally 
great instead. 

R: Hmm. 

S: Probably, number one is greater only when it [the car] is accelerat- 
ing. 


As we have pointed out, the conception the student shows initially (the 
force in the direction of the movement exceeds the sum of the forces in the 
opposite direction) is always linked with focusing on the fact the body is 
moving (instead of being at rest). The other conception, the one he ends up 
with (the force in the direction of movement equals the sum of the forces in 
the opposite direction) is always linked with focusing on the fact that the 
body is moving at a constant velocity (instead of accelerating or decelerat- 
ing). We can see that the student in this interview switches from one 
conception to another when he refocuses his attention from movement to 
velocity. Such a refocusing could probably be strategically triggered in 
students by a knowledgeable teacher. 

Another by-product of students’ participation in primarily descriptive 
research efforts is that in group discussions revolving around different ways 
of thinking, students may become conscious of the fact that there are 
different ways of thinking. This is a very fundamental insight, a step on the 
way to adopting a qualitatively better way of thinking. Lybeck (1981) gives 
an excellent example of how a group of students, by learning about one 
anothers’ ways of thinking, function together on a higher conceptual level 
than any of the individuals singly, and how, by setting ‘‘the group mind’’ to 
work, they solve a problem in physics which none of them would have been 
able to solve alone. 
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Encouraging teachers to pay attention to students’ ways of thinking and to 
facilitate students’ realization that there are different ways of thinking may 
be the most important pedagogical implications of a phenomenographic 
view of learning. We can, nevertheless, go further than that and be more 
specific concerning how the conceptual structure underlying skills in various 
content domains can be built up in a systematic way. Marton and Neuman’s 
(1986) work, quoted above, offers an example of this. They have carefully 
mapped the interrelated conceptual prerequisites underlying different levels 
of skills in elementary arithmetic and have developed methods for facilitat- 
ing their acquistion. The preliminary results are extremely promising, but 
more definite answers are yet to come. 
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Notes 


' I would like to express my deep gratitude to Professor Erik Wallin of the University of 
Uppsala, who first drew my attention to the parallelism between the Piagetian model of 
description and our own. 

? It may be noted in passing that in our first investigation, discussed above, we intended to 
rule out this source of explanation by means of the choice of the text and the selection of the 
participants. All the participants were supposed to have all the necessary concer 1al pre- 
requisites. Yet they nevertheless differed in their understanding of the text read. The variation 
in the outcome must have depended on a variation in what was taking place during the reading 
itself. Indeed, we found that the qualitative differences in an outcome corresponded to 
qualitative differences in the approaches to the learning task adopted by the learners. Some 
focused on the text itself; they tried to memorize as much as possible; others focused beyond the 
text, on issues not directly discussed in the text. The former way of setting about the learning 
task was called the surface approach, and it always resulted in a less satisfactory learning 
outcome. The second way was called the deep approach, and it was—in most cases— 
associated with a good understanding of the main point in the text. 

3 Due to limitations of space, I restrict myself to commenting on the work of ‘‘the kernel 
group’ in Gothenburg. Other research with a similar orientation carried out elsewhere is not 
dealt with here. 

* In actual fact, Theman distinguishes between the ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how”’ of conceptions (i.e., 
what (kind of phenomena) is conceptualized and how it is conceptualized). The four con- 
ceptions accounted for here represent only the second aspect. 
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We should set aside all previous habits of thought, see through and 
break down the mental barriers which these habits have set along 
the horizons of our thinking and in full . . . freedom proceed and 
lay hold of those genuine problems still awaiting fresh formulation 
which the liberated horizons on all sides disclose to us. . . . These 
are hard demands, yet nothing less is required. 

(Edmund Husserl, 1960, p. 34). 


Introduction 


Thomas Kuhn, in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1970), dif- 
ferentiates between paradigmatic research and paradigm-transcending re- 
search. Paradigmatic research uses existing models or theories (paradigms) 
and obeys the laws that are inherent in the models. Examples in education 
include research that tests hypotheses derived from operant-conditioning 
theory or learning theory. In contrast, grounded theory research strives to be 
paradigm-transcending. Heretical and iconoclastic, such research goes be- 
yond existent theories and preconceived conceptual frameworks in search of 
new understandings of social processes in natural settings (Stern, Allen & 
Moxley, 1982). 

In the early 1960s, sociologists Barney Glaser from Columbia University 
and Anselm Strauss from the University of Chicago serendipitously became 
colleagues at the University of California, San Francisco, where they were 
hired to teach graduate research courses. Their relationship was to become 
long and fruitful. Educated in Merton’s middle range theory and Lazerfeld’s 
quantitative analysis, Glaser was an interesting contrast to Strauss, who had 
studied with George Herbert Mead and was educated in the rather 
amorphous research methodology of ‘“The Chicago tradition.’’ The Glaser 
and Strauss combination of rigor and flexibility resulted in the development 
of a new qualitative methodology called ‘‘grounded theory.”’ 

The impetus for the new method grew from a dissatisfaction with existing 
sociological theories and research. Glaser and Strauss believed that grand 
theories were generated from idle speculation rather than from data and that 
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those who generated grand theories were not interested enough in research to 
test them out. Grand theories employ global concepts that are often poorly 
defined and ambiguously related to one another and everyday life. Too often 
such theories purport to explain everything, while in fact they explain very 
little. Existing sociological research focused on testing and retesting these 
theories. Of more use, Glaser and Strauss believed, would be middle-range 
or substantive theories that explained a specific area of empirical inquiry, 
e.g., an educational program for gifted children or magnet schools. The 
grounded theory method offered a systematic approach for generating sub- 
stantive theories that were born in and helped explain the real world. 

Grounded theory finds its philosophical foundation in the work of George 
Herbert Mead and American pragmaticism, and its sociological roots are in 
the work of Herbert Blumer and symbolic interactionism (Lewis and Smith, 
1980). Symbolic interactionists believe that people interact with each other 
through meaningful symbols. Meanings evolve over time from social in- 
teractions. These beliefs are contrary to the positivist or traditionally 
“*scientific’’ understanding of the world. Positivists view the world as being 
“‘out there,’’ and available for study in a more or less static form. For 
symbolic interactionists, the human reality is not simply ‘‘out there’’ await- 
ing scientific study. Instead it is socially and symbolically constructed, 
always emerging and relative to other facts of social life. Such a philosophy 
is reflected in each step of grounded theory research, but especially in its 
data-collection strategies, participant observation and interviewing. In both 
strategies, researchers go to the ‘‘participants’’ (called ‘‘subjects’’ in ex- 
perimental research) in an attempt at understanding their perspective within 
a given situation. The notion of discovery, so fundamental to grounded 
theory, includes discovering first the world as seen through the eyes of the 
participants and then the basic social processes or structures that organize 
that world. 

The generation of grounded theory relies on the inquiring, analytical mind 
of the researcher/theorist. The task is to discover and conceptualize the 
essence of specific interactional processes. The resulting theory provides a 
new way of understanding the social situations from which the theory was 
generated. 

Denzin (1970) makes the point that all data, qualitative or quantitative, 
serve four basic functions for theory: they initiate new theory or reformu- 
late, refocus and clarify existing theory (p. 120). Grounded theory serves 
each of these functions well. If little is known about a topic and few adequate 
theories exist to explain or predict a group’s behavior, grounded theory is 
especially useful. Grounded theory can also offer an exciting new approach 
to an old problem. Interventions suggested from grounded theory may result 
in administrative, curricular, or programmatic changes. Because of its 
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practical implications, grounded theory research can be classified as applied 
research. 


Grounded Theory As Qualitative Research 


In what respects and manner is grounded theory qualitative? In their essay 
**Qualitative Inquiry: An Introduction,’’ Sherman, Webb, and Andrews 
(1984) discuss criteria essential to qualitative research. These include a 
focus on context, “‘lived’’ experience, patterns of experience, and, finally, 
judging or appraising. 

Grounded theory studies grow out of questions researchers ask about 
people in specific contexts. In education, for example, researchers migh« 
ask, ‘‘How do teachers work with mentally retarded, gifted, or deaf chil- 
dren? How do administrators interact with teachers? Pupils? Parents?’’ The 
data gathered and analyzed are contextual because participants are studied in 
naturalistic settings by means of participant observation. Because research- 
ers alter the context in undetermined ways, they collect and analyze data 
about how people react to them and how they themselves react to the people 
and the setting. 

In order to understand patterns of experience, grounded theory research- 
ers gather data about the “‘lived’’ experience of participants. Researchers 
immerse themselves in the social environment. Initial observations are used 
to understand and describe the social structure and patterns of behavior. As 
Herbert Blumer (1962) explained, participant observation allows the re- 
searcher to take the role of the people being studied, or what he awkwardly 
called ‘‘the acting unit’’ 


Since the interpretation is being made by the acting unit in terms of 
objects designated and appraised, meanings acquired, and decisions 
made, the process has to be seen from the standpoint of the acting unit. 
. . . To try to catch the interpretive process by remaining aloof as a 
so-called ‘‘objective’’ observer and refusing to take the role of the 
acting unit is to risk the worst kind of subjectivism—the objective 
observer is likely to fill in the process of interpretation with his own 
surmises in place of catching the process as it occurs in the experience 
of the acting unit which uses it. (p. 188) 


In-depth interviews of the participants lend meaning to their observed 
experiences. Observing, by itself, is never enough because it begs mis- 
interpretation. Interviews permit researchers to verify, clarify, or alter what 
they thought happened, to achieve a full understanding of an incident, and to 
take into account the ‘‘lived’’ experience of participants. 

Grounded theories are guided by the assumption that people do, in fact, 
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have patterns of experience. They order and make sense of their environ- 
ment, although their world may appear disordered or non-sensical to the 
observer. The order or pattern derives from their shared social and symbolic 
interactions. Reality is a social construct, or as Berger and Luckman (1966) 
describe it: 
The world of everyday life is not only taken for granted as reality by the 
ordinary members of society in the subjectively meaningful conduct of 
their lives. It is a world that originates in their thoughts and actions, and 
is maintained as real by these. (pp. 19-20) 


People sharing common circumstances, such as teachers in a middle school, 
share patterns of meanings and behavior as well. These patterns are the stuff 
and substance of grounded theory research. 

Grounded theory is a form of social criticism; it does make judgments 
about identified patterns of social interaction. The mere documentation of 
social phenomena evokes an awareness that social reality is communally 
contracted and is thus subject to change. Newcomb and Conrad’s (1981) 
study about mandated reform in higher education presents stages of change 
and the variables that affect the rate and degree of change. Recognizing the 
value of their theory, the authors offer clear and practical guidelines for the 
“‘effective’’ implementation of mandated change. 


Grounded theory is qualitative in its philosophy of science, its data 
collection, and its methods of analysis, and its final product offers a rich and 
complex explanatory schema of social phenomena. 


Grounded Theory and Educational Research 


From its inception, educational research has focused on theory testing, 
i.e., verificational studies. This research has been hampered by the lack of 
interesting questions or verifiable findings arising from educational theory. 
Indeed, in recent years, the most prominent researchers in education, those 
in the process-product area, have prided themselves on the atheoretical 
nature of their work. Clearly, there is a need for middle-range, data-based 
theory in education that explains the everyday world of teachers, students, 
administrators, and the school bureaucracy. 

In his paper, ‘‘School Effects: The Case for Grounded Theory,’’ Richer 
(1975) critiques contemporary educational research and argues for the use of 
grounded theory as a method for studying the effects of schooling. Charging 
that much of the existing research is an example of abstract empiricism, he 
presents his major theme: that the lack of relevant conceptual frameworks to 
guide and focus the research is directly related to the frequency of null 
findings and inconsistent results. Relevant frameworks, he proposes, cannot 
come from existing theories that are only marginally useful, but must come 
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from inductive, concept-generating research conducted in such naturalistic 
school settings as teachers’ lounges, lunch rooms, and playgrounds. Martin 
(1978), in ‘‘Neglected Aspects in the Sociology of Education in Canada,”’ 
also advocates grounded theory research. He argues that research which 
reveals the complexities of the real world must derive from theory generated 
from that world; ‘‘the relative merits of a theory for predicting, explaining, 
and being relevant cannot be separated from the way it is generated”’ (p. 17). 
He laments that few publications have used the grounded theory approach. 

Educators need the freedom offered by grounded theory to explore the 
social-psychological consequences of school life intelligently and imagina- 
tively. Social-psychological factors are perhaps the most relevant factors in 
human behavior. Grounded theory offers a systematic method by which to 
study the richness and diversity of human experience and to generate 
relevant, plausible theory which can be used to understand the contextual 
reality of social behavior. With such understanding, educators can assess 
what is happening in the groups studied and plan interventions to improve 
the quality of education. 


Some Grounded Theory Studies 


In this section, selected educational research using grounded theory is 
presented. In each study grounded theory was used with varying degrees of 


rigor and success. Additional unpublished studies can be found in ERIC (see 
also Askew, 1983; Gehrke and Parker, 1982; Rosner, 1983). 

@ Joseph Blase (1982) presents **A Social-Psychological Grounded The- 
ory of Teacher Stress and Burnout,’’ which he calls the Teacher- 
Performance Motivation Theory. In-depth interviews with 43 high school 
teachers focused on the question, ‘‘What does it mean to be a high school 
teacher?’’ Secondary questions examined how the meaning of high school 
teaching changed for respondents over time. Blase developed a 38-item 
questionnaire from interviews and observational data. The theory he finally 
developed was based on concepts corroborated by 90 percent of teachers and 
confirmed by questionnaires and interview/observation data. Teacher burn- 
out, according to Blase, occurs when (1) teacher coping resources are 
inadequate and (2) there are limited rewards in relation to work-related 
stressors. In such a situation, prolonged job strain inevitably leads to 
burnout. Blase presents a clear and logical conceptual map that explains the 
actions and beliefs of teachers and describes key concepts which are both 
analytic and sensitizing, a requirement for ‘‘good’’ grounded theory. 

@ Ina study entitled ‘‘A Grounded Theory Study of Beginning Teachers’ 
Role Personalizations Through Reference Group Relations,’’ Nathalie 
Gehrke (1981) interviewed eleven beginning high school teachers over a 
period of five years. She focused on patterns of teacher interaction with the 
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potential reference groups in the school (p. 34). She discussed in her 
findings the teachers’ early choice of a primary reference group. She 
categorized the six reference groups into three ‘‘major orientation di- 
visions’’—a client, peer, and authority orientation. Gehrke’s research 
appears to be in process. She proposes several useful hypotheses (p. 37): 


1. A. Teacher reference group foci show three orientations: student, 
peer, and authority. 

B. Each orientation appears in both a focused and a general group. 

2. A. Teachers seek ties with groups that provide an optimum security 
level during their role transition. 

B. Anxious, self-doubting teachers choose to relate most intensely 
to the focused or specialized groups of the three prime orienta- 
tions. 

3. A. Asan individual’s sense of teacher competence and self-esteem 
increases, the group focus of the individual changes to less 
supportive, higher risk groups. 

B. As a sense of competence increases, the teacher’s focus will 
shift to the general focus groups of the prime orientations. 


@ Nathalie Gehrke (1982) reports on another part of her five-year study in 
‘*Teacher’s Role Conflicts: A Grounded Theory in Process.’’ Eleven begin- 
ning secondary teachers were interviewed and observed over a five-year 
period. Initial interview questions focused on teacher’s expectations and 
perceptions of themselves, the schools and their new roles (p. 41) and later 
were altered based on data analysis. Inter-role conflicts were discovered in 
the data and thus were more closely studied, eventually yielding four 
categories: perceptions of conflict, sources of conflict, conflict-arousing 
situations, and conflict-coping strategies. Gehrke then generated hypotheses 
from her categories (p. 45): 


1. Perceptions of role conflict vary among teachers. 
A. Married teachers perceive greater inter-role conflict than un- 
married teachers. 
B. Female teachers perceive greater inter-role conflict than male 
teachers. 
C. Teachers with children perceive greater inter-role conflict than 
teachers without children. 
. Fealty is a source of conflict between personal and professional 
roles. Allocation of resources is a demonstration of role fealty. 
. Teacher role conflicts change over time. 
A. The addition of new personal or professional roles produces 
conflict. 
B. Changes in any role produce conflict. 
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C. Changes in individual needs of the role occupant cause conflict. 
4. Teachers cope with role conflict in different ways to bring a sense of 

equilibrium. 

A. Teachers may cope by designating one role as primary. 

B. Teachers may cope by abandoning one role. 

C. Teachers may cope through role separation. 


Gehrke clearly presents her work as ‘‘theory in process,’’ and she accurately 
describes as ‘‘categories’’ her groupings of data. Her study is a good 
example of how useful ‘‘theory in process’’ can be to practicing teachers and 
for direction for further research. 

® Clifton Conrad (1978), in ‘‘A Grounded Theory of Academic 
Change,”’ criticizes the four principal models that have guided research on 
academic change. He believes the models have not been useful in explaining 
how change occurs or who and what are ultimately changed (p. 102). The 
dynamics and processes of change are not clear, nor are the relevant 
variables. Thus, Conrad’s study questions were: ‘‘What are the major 
sources of academic change? What are the major processes through which 
academic change occurs?’’ Conrad integrated data from interviews and 
documents at four universities and discovered a theory of academic change 
that he presents in a step-by-step set of theoretical statements. Essentially his 
theory ‘‘identifies several major processes which link pressures for change 
and a policy decision to change: conflict and interest group pressures 
followed by power exertion, administrative intervention, faculty leadership 
exercised through interest group advocacy, and compromises which are 
negotiated through administrative leadership’’ (p. 101). Conrad weaves the 
grounded theory method in with the emerging theory so the reader sees how 
he arrived at his conclusion. He presents, elaborates on, and illustrates by 
example his collection, coding, and analysis of data. In the discussion 
section he compares and contrasts his theory with existing theories of 
academic change. 

@ In ‘‘A Theory of Mandated Academic Change,’’ Newcomb and Con- 
rad (1981), state that their purpose is to present a grounded theory identify- 
ing conditions that facilitate effective implementation of federal mandates. 
The research question is, ‘‘What are the key variables that influence an 
institution’s ability to successfully adapt programs, policies, and practices in 
compliance with a federal mandate?’’ They look specifically at Title IX 
regulations and guidelines for elimination of sex discrimination in collegiate 
athletics. The authors collected extensive quantitative data that describe the 
athletic programs of eight public four-year colleges. Data analysis permitted 
the researchers to propose hypotheses concerning imposed or ‘‘mandated’”’ 
change. They present four stages that colleges go through when implement- 
ing federal mandates (p. 559): (1) infusion, (2) preparation and policy 
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formation, (3) trial and transition, and (4) policy execution. Four categories 
of variables affecting the rate and degree of the change are administrative 
leadership, the use of facilitative substructures, conditions in institutional 
subsystems, and governmental intervention. A discussion of the stages and 
categories is followed by the integrated theory. As they should be, the 
concepts in the theory are clearly defined and appear to ‘‘fit’’ the data. 
Administrative leaders in higher education and government officials who 
must enforce implementation of mandates can learn much from the guide- 
lines suggested by the study. 

An examination of these studies supports the need for educational re- 
search using the grounded theory method. Although the studies are generally 
good, they are only beginning and must be followed by studies that address 
crucial problems in education and adhere more closely to the grounded 
theory method. 


The Grounded Theory Method 


Conrad (1978, 1982) contends that the method used in grounded theory 
research has not been presented clearly, a circumstance that may account for 
the dearth of grounded theory studies in education. A full account of the 
method cannot be set out here, but an introduction to the method will be 
presented. Anyone interested in doing grounded theory research should 


consult Glaser’s (1978) book, Theoretical Sensitivity. Although tedious, 
difficult, and carelessly edited, it is the most comprehensive work on 
grounded theory available. It is best to read the book as you are doing your 
research; to read Glaser’s work in isolation from empirical data is un- 


productive. 


Data Gathering 


Data collection begins as soon as the researcher has identified a researcha- 
ble problem and goes into the field. Once a setting has been chosen for study, 
the researcher immerses himself! in the social milieu. Initial observations 
allow the researcher to describe the social structure, observe patterns of 
behavior, and begin to understand the environment. 

Since grounded research requires interpersonal interaction, the researcher 
must observe his own behavior as well as the behavior of his subjects. He 
must become aware of his own preconceptions, values, and beliefs. Only by 
being aware of his own ‘‘mind-set’’ and ‘‘bracketing’’ his own values can 
the researcher begin to search out and understand the world of others. 
‘*Bracketing’’ refers to being aware of one’s personal values and pre- 
conceptions and transcending them during the research in an effort to see a 
situation with a new perspective. Bracketing is vital to field research. Berger 
and Kellner (1981) explain: 
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If such bracketing is not done, the scientific enterprise collapses, and 
what the sociologist then believes to perc zive is nothing but a mirror 
image of his own hopes and fears, wishes, resentments or other psychic 
needs; what he will then not perceive is anything that can reasonably be 
called social reality. (p. 52) 


Keeping a daily journal in which personal feelings and reflections are 
recorded can help the researcher become aware of and bracket his own 
values. 

Interviews, generally informal in nature, augment formal observations 
and serve to clarify the meanings which participants attribute to a given 
situation. Interviews help the researcher see situations through the eyes of 
the participants. The human touch, the capacity to empathize with others, is 
essential to successful interviewing. 

Additional data might be gathered from student records, school policy 
documents, newspaper and television coverage, and fictional descriptions 
that expand and further clarify the data base. For example, Newcomb and 
Conrad (1981) studied such documents as Title IX of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972 in order to understand the regulations their subjects 
were working under. Conrad (1978) examined 


(1) membership lists and minutes from the appropriate committees, ad 
hoc groups, and faculty senates; (2) personal files of committee 
members; (3) campus newspaper articles; (4) published and un- 
published reports; (5) personal letters; (6) speeches; (7) published 
articles; and (8) tapes of faculty meetings. These documents were 
extremely valuable in interpreting data gathered from interviewees and 
constituted an excellent check on the other data. (p. 104) 


Such diverse ‘‘slices of data’’ (Glaser and Strauss, 1967, p. 66) ensure 
density and provide different perspectives for understanding social phe- 
nomena. 


Reliability and Validity 


Researchers ask the question, ‘‘Does this array of data I have collected 
accurately reflect the milieu under study?’’ Richer (1975) contends that 
grounded theory research can produce theories that closely mirror the social 
reality of the school and are, therefore, more useful than speculative theories 
that are not data based (p. 395). Quantitative researchers frequently describe 
qualitative research as “‘subjective’’ and therefore inherently unreliable and 
invalid. They regard the presence of the field researcher as an intrusive 
factor which inevitably influences the behavior of the participants. They also 
maintain that participants may lie, distort the truth, or withhold vital in- 
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formation, and that in such cases the researcher is misled by incomplete, 
inaccurate, or biased data (Becker, 1970). 

A rebuttal to such assertions would propose that, while a participant 
observer may initially influence the setting, social and organizational con- 
straints usually neutralize this distorting effect. Participants will become 
more concerned with meeting the demands of their own situation than with 
paying attention to, pleasing, or playing games with the researcher (Becker, 
1970, p. 43). 

The temporal reality of field work provides an additional check on the 
data. Grounded research is conducted in the field over a protracted period of 
time. The researcher continually formulates hypotheses and discards them if 
they are not confirmed by further data. A grounded theorist looks for 
contradictory data by searching out and investigating unusual circumstances 
and negative cases. Data are compared and contrasted again and again, thus 
providing a check on validity. Distortions or lies will gradually be revealed. 
The multiple data collection methods used in grounded theory research— 
direct observation, interviews, and document analysis—diminish bias by 
increasing the wealth of information available to the researcher. 

Richer (1975) suggests using several observers/data collectors so they can 
compare their findings. He cites Smith and Goeffrey’s (1969) work in which 
a researcher and a teacher collaborated and states, ‘‘these two perspectives 
provided a strong check against the possibility of observational bias and 
provided a meaningful interchange at the interpretive stage . . . high 
inter-observer reliability was consistently the case’’ (p. 396). 

Can a theory generated in a specific context be generalized to a larger 
group? Can a theory of teaching conducted in one school be expected to be 
relevant to teaching in another school? A substantive theory can be said to be 
valid only for the studied population. A quality theory, however, will 
inevitably identify a basic social process relevant to people in similar 
situations. Of course, the generalizability of any theory can be established 
only through verification studies. 

Is grounded theory research replicable? Probably not. Grounded theory 
depends on the interaction between the data and the creative processes of the 


researcher. It is highly unlikely that two people would come up with the 
same theory. 


The social location, the psychological constitution and the cognitive 
pecularities of an interpreter are inevitably involved in the act of 
interpretation, and all of them will affect the interpretation. (Berger and 
Kellner, 1981, p. 48) 


The question of replicability is not especially relevant, since the point of 
theory generation is to offer a new perspective on a given situation, to be 
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tested by other research methods. Thus, qualitative research should not be 
viewed as antagonistic toward or incompatible with quantitative 
methodologies. Qualitative inquiry is a necessary and useful precursor to 
quantitative work. 


Data Recording 


The immediate recording of data is vital to the success of grounded theory 
generation. Researchers rely on taped interviews and/or hand-written field 
notes in order to construct accurate, typed protocols. However, the research- 
er must be sensitive to his environment in order to determine if using a tape 
recorder or taking notes in the presence of subjects will make them un- 
comfortable or disrupt their behavior. 

The use of a tape recorder in a school that had recently experienced a grand 
jury investigation might inspire an understandable fear on the part of the 
interviewees. Even the unobtrusive use of pen and paper can be offensive to 
participants in highly stressful settings such as disciplinary hearings for 
teachers. In such cases, dictating notes after the proceedings is a more 
reliable method. 

Field notes are typed double-spaced, with page numbers and appropriate 
headings such as a place, date, time. Leaving a two-inch margin on the 
left-hand side of the paper allows adequate room for coding. Numbering 
lines makes it easier to retrieve data and thus saves valuable research time. 


The Discovery of a Core Variable or Basic Social Psychological Process 


Grounded theorists base their research on the assumption that all people 
who share common circumstances (e.g., middle school teachers, physically 
handicapped students) also share social psychological *‘problems’’ that are 
not necessarily articulated or conscious but which grow out of their shared 
life. These fundamental problems are resolved by means of social psycho- 
logical processes, also called core variables. 

The discovery of a core variable is the goal of the researcher and is 
essential to a quality grounded theory. Continuous reference to the data 
combined with rigorous analytic thinking will eventually yield such a 
variable. The core variable illuminates the ‘‘main theme’’ of the actors’ 
behavior and explicates ‘‘what is going on in the data’’ (Glaser, 1978, 
p. 94). The core variable has three essential characteristics: it re-occurs 
frequently in the data, it links the data together, and it explains much of the 
variation in the data. This variable becomes the basis for the generation of 
the theory. The categories, properties, phases, and dimensions of the theory 
are inextricably related to the core variable. 

Basic social psychological processes (BSPs) are a type of core variable 
that illustrates social processes as they are repeated over time (Glaser, 1978, 
p. 100). Once a BSP emerges and is verified, the researcher selectively 
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codes only data that relate to it. Thus, the BSP becomes a guide for further 
data collection and analysis. 


Coding the Field Notes—Levels I, I, Ill 


The grounded theory method requires that the researcher simultaneously 
collect, code, and analyze the data from the first day in the field. The method 
is circular, allowing the researcher to change focus and pursue leads re- 
vealed by the on-going data analysis. (See Figure 1.) 


FIGURE 1 
Temporality of Grounded Theory 
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Conrad (1978), in discussing his theory of academic change, does an 
excellent job of describing the circular process in action (pp. 105—107). He 
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describes how he continually revised the emerging concepts as he in- 
terpreted new data. Some concepts that initially appeared valid were dis- 
carded or modified as data from different groups were obtained. 

Level I coding begins with words that describe the action in the setting. 
Such codes are in vivo or substantive codes and many use the exact words 
that the actors use. Substantive codes tend to be catchy and meaningful. 
Examples of early substantive coding on teacher behaviors in research in 
process are ‘‘favoring,’’ ‘‘punishing,’’ “‘begging,’’ ‘‘praising.’’ Sub- 
stantive coding based only on the data prevents the researcher from imposing 
preconceived impressions. 

Open coding refers to the coding of each sentence and each incident into 
as many codes as possible to ensure full theoretical coverage. For example, 
an incident may be coded as both ‘‘begging”’ and ‘‘pleading.’’ All data must 
be coded, or the emerging theory will not fit the data and explain behavioral 
variations. If teachers spend much time complaining about their problems 
with the administration, for example, these data must be coded, along with 
data that indicate how the teachers work with the students. 

Code words are written in the wide margins of the field notes. Level I 
codes break the data into small pieces; later, Level II and Level III codes 
elevate the data to more abstract levels. Level II codes can also be called 
categories and may result from the condensing of Level I codes. In the 
process, some data may be discarded if they prove to be irrelevant. De- 
cisions about categories are made by asking certain questions of the data. For 
example, a researcher may ask, ‘‘What does this incident indicate?’’ and 
then compare the incident with all others in the field notes. The researcher 
then asks, ‘‘What category would similar incidents fall into?’’ Finally, the 
researcher compares each emerging category with all others to ensure that 
they are mutually exclusive and cover all behavioral variations. 

Level III codes are theoretical constructs and are derived from a combina- 
tion of academic and clinical knowledge. The constructs contribute theoreti- 
cal meaning and scope to the theory (Glaser, 1978, p. 70). These theoretical 
codes may or may not be BSPs, depending on the amount of behavioral 
variation they take into account. Theoretical constructs conceptualize the 
relationship among the three levels of codes, ‘‘weaving the fractured data 
back together again’’ (Glaser, 1978, p. 116). This comprehensive pattern is, 
in fact, a grounded theory. The theoretical constructs are grounded in 
substantive or categorical codes, precluding the possibility of unfounded, 
abstract theorizing. 


Constant Comparative Method 


The constant comparative method is the fundamental method of data 
analysis in grounded theory generation. The aim of this method is the 
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generation of theoretical constructs which, along with substantive codes and 
categories and their properties, form a theory that encompasses as much 
behavioral variation as possible. The proposed theory is molecular in struc- 
ture rather than causal or linear. 

While coding and analyzing the data, the researcher looks for patterns. He 
compares incident with incident, incident with category, and, finally, cate- 
gory with category or construct with construct. By this method the analyst 
distinguishes similarities and differences among incidents. By comparing 
similar incidents, the basic properties of a category or construct are defined. 
Differences between incidents establish coding boundaries, and rela- 
tionships among categories are gradually clarified. Comparative analysis 
forces the researcher to expand or ‘‘tease out’’ the emerging category by 
searching for its structure, temporality, cause, context, dimensions, con- 
sequences, and relationship to other categories. An in-depth examination of 
these properties is likely to yield a dense theory that also accounts for 
behavioral variation. 

In addition to the comparison of incidents, the researcher compares the 
behavior patterns of different groups within the substantive area. Eventual- 
ly, categories and their related properties emerge. In research on teachers, a 
researcher might compare behaviors of new and veteran teachers, black and 
white teachers, teachers with baccalaureate degrees and those with master’s 
degrees, or teachers with a high sense of efficacy and those with a low sense 
of efficacy (Ashton and Webb, 1986). Such comparisons contribute sub- 
stantially to the richness of the theory. 


Memoing 


In order to generate a quality theory, the descriptions of empirical events 
must be elevated to a theoretical level. ‘“‘Memoing”’ is a vital part of this 
process. The researcher quickly and spontaneously records his ideas in order 
to capture the initially elusive and shifting connections within the data. More 
and more memos accumulate. Memos may be long or short and are written 
without concern for style or formal punctuation. The emphasis is on con- 
ceptualization of ideas. One ends up with hundreds of memos documenting 
the researcher’s thinking process. The ideas are retrievable because each 
memo is headed by the code or codes it describes. Memos can be shifted 
around to check the relationship with other codes. Irrelevant codes can be 
discarded and core codes retained. The emerging theory is, therefore, 
always modifiable. 

While memoing, the researcher asks what relationship one code has to 
another. Are they separate codes? Is one code a property or a phase of 
another? Is one event the cause or consequence of another? What conditions 
influence the codes? The intent of this questioning is to develop codes that 
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can be sorted and compared again and again. Through repetitive question- 
ing, a grounded theory evolves. The basic social psychological process 
emerges and its properties become integrated. The generation of linkages 
occurs throughout the research process and is not complete until the final 
report is written. 


Theoretical Sampling 


Sampling decisions are made during the entire grounded theory research 
process. The researcher looks for relevant data to fill in the evolving 
categories and theoretical codes. Consequently, the researcher must engage 
in a constant dialogue with the data in order to establish direction for further 
sampling. 

Diversity in sampling ensures extensive data that covers the wide ranges 
of behavior in varied situations. For example, in Newcomb and Conrad’s 
(1981) study on mandated academic change, the initial sample included 13 
four-year public colleges and universities. After a pilot study, the final 
sample was narrowed to include the two institutions that had the greatest 
degree of change and the two institutions that had made the least progress 
toward compliance (p. 558). The idea behind the sampling process was to 
maximize comparability. 

Sorting 


Sorting begins when the researcher first decides upon a core variable 
(BSP) which explains most of the behavioral variation in the data. This core 
variable offers focus and direction to the sorting process. The researcher 
then attempts to discover the relationship of the different levels of codes to 
the BSP. Gradually, an outline emerges from the sorted memos which is the 
basis for writing the theory. While sorting to produce an outline, one may 
draw and redraw schematic diagrams. These diagrams are very helpful in 
setting forth the developing theory. 


Saturation 


Saturation refers to the completeness of all levels of codes when no new 
conceptual information is available to indicate new codes or the expansion of 
existing ones. While new descriptive data may be added, the information 
will not be useful unless the theoretical codes need to be altered. When all the 
data fit into the established categories, interactional and organizational 
patterns are visible, behavioral variation is described, and behavior can be 
predicted. The researcher, by repeatedly checking and asking questions of 
the data, ultimately achieves a sense of closure. 


Review of Literature 


In verificational research, e.g., hypotheses testing studies, a literature 
review is completed prior to data collection and analysis. Existing theoreti- 
cal and methodological literature is used to build a rationale for the proposed 
research. In contrast, grounded theorists generate a theory based on behavior 
patterns observed in the field and then turn to the literature to find support for 
the emergent theory. Literature that illuminates or extends the proposed 
theory is interwoven with the empirical data. Through its correspondence 
with ‘‘the real world,’’ literature establishes a vital connection between 
theory and reality. Gerke (1981) discusses how her grounded hypotheses are 
supported in the education literature, while Newcomb and Conrad (1981) 
clarify how their theory of change goes beyond the three existing models of 
institutional change. 


Writing the Theory 
Really knowing not only means having [a pattern of meaning and 
behavior] conceptualized, but also being able to describe its day to day 


working as well as, if not better than, the man who is actually living and 
working in the setting. (Smith and Pohland, 1976, p. 269) 


After theoretical sorting and saturation the researcher begins to write a 
substantive theory, with the BSP as its central focus. The phases of the BSP 
serve as subheadings for the elaboration of the categories. At this point, as 
Glaser explains, the theory ‘‘freezes the on-going for the moment in a fixed 
conceptual description’’ (p. 129). 


The Evaluation of Grounded Theories 


Since the methods and aims of grounded theory research are substantially 
different from those of verificational research, the criteria for evaluation 
differ as well. In Discovery of Grounded Theory, Glaser and Strauss (1967) 
list significant criteria for evaluation. A quality grounded theory has codes 
which fit the data and the area it is derived from. Data fall into place 
naturally; the researcher does not force them into codes. Readers of quality 
theories can see and understand this fit. 

A quality theory works; that is, it explains major behavioral and inter- 
actional variations in the data. Such a theory can predict what will happen 
under certain conditions and with given variables. For example, Blase’s 
(1982) Teacher Performance-motivation theory clearly describes how 
specific variables act and interact in what the author calls an ‘‘Ineffective 
(Degenerative) Performance Cycle.’’ Thus, given specific conditions, 
teacher burnout can be predicted. 
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A quality theory must possess relevance which is related to the core 
variable and its ability to explain the on-going social processes in the action 
scene. If the actors in the setting immediately recognize the researcher’s 
constructs (‘‘Wow, that’s it!’’), the theory has relevance. Relevance is 
dependent upon the researcher’s theoretical sensitivity in enabling the BSP 
to emerge from the data without imposing his own preconceived notions or 
ideas. 

Since social life is not static, a quality theory must be able to capture that 
constantly fluctuating nature. Thus, a good theory must be modifiable. For 
example, if values or related variables differ, a good theory can accommo- 
date these changes. Flexibility is required for theoretical relevance. 

Density and integration are additional criteria for assessing the quality of a 
theory. A theory is dense when it possesses a few key theoretical constructs 
and a substantial number of properties and categories. Good integration 
ensures that the propositions are systematically related and fit into a tight 
theoretical framework (Glaser and Strauss, 1968, p. 243). 


Summary 


Figure 2 summarizes in schema form the method of grounded theory. 
Grounded theory offers a useful approach to research problems in education. 


FIGURE 2 
Grounded Theory 


Constant comparative method Level I codes—called in vivo or substantive 

Constant comparative method Level II codes—called categories 

Constant comparative method Level III codes—called theoretical constructs 

Memoing Theoretical ideas 

Theoretical sampling Dense data which leads to the illumination and ex- 
pansion of theoretical constructs 


Sorting — social psychological process (BSP)—a central 
me’ 


Selective coding based on BSP Theory delimited to a few theoretical constructs, their 
categories and properties 


Saturation of codes, A dense, parsimonious theory covering behavioral 
categories and constructs variation; a sense of closure 


Literature review Discovering literature that supports, illuminates or 
extends proposed theory 
Writing the theory A piece of publishable research 
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Because the method forces researchers to focus on theory generation instead 
of verification, it can contribute substantive theories that explain and predict 
educational phenomena. Rich and complex data can be analyzed systemati- 
cally, yielding a final product that is theoretically sound and can be put to 
practical use. Grounded theory permits structured entry to new, different, or 
unclear problems in education. A good theory proposes a new and relevant 
way of seeing. A combination of qualitative and quantitative methods can 
broaden a study’s perspective. The method can also be used in the evaluation 
of educational programs and/or policies (see Patten, 1980). Education and 
educators can only benefit from such an approach. 


Note 
' No distinction in respect to gender is made in this paper. 
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Qualitative research is concerned with meanings as they appear to or are 
achieved by persons in lived social situations. Research of this kind cannot 
be carried out by people who see themselves as detached, neutral observers 
concerned with the kinds of observation, measurement, and prediction that 
are presumed to be unbiased, unaffected by the inquirer’s vantage point or 
location in the world. For one thing, the life of meaning does not present 
itself for examination from without. It is not a function of behavior; it is 
attained in the course of action or conscious, reflected-on conduct. Since 
action involves choosing or the taking of initiatives, it always futures; it is 
anticipatory. The initiator of an action, as he/she is ‘‘condemned to mean- 
ing’’ (Merleau-Ponty, 1962, p. xix), is always in process, in search of 
understanding. It is true that meanings already achieved become sedi- 
mented; they become ground or background for further experiencing. 
Dewey (1934) said that ‘‘experience becomes conscious, a matter of percep- 
tion, only when meanings enter it that are derived from prior experiences”’ 
(p. 272). When this happens, the funded meanings are re-viewed, as experi- 
ence is extended and expands. 

Those of us in search of educational understanding are concerned, then, 
with interpretations of particular kinds of human action in an inter-subjective 
world. Whether we are looking through the lenses of history, sociology, or 
psychology, we are attending to beings who are forever incomplete, reach- 
ing out to make sense of the actualities of their lives. We can ‘‘catch’’ some 
of that incompleteness through participant observation, or through certain 
modes of listening, or the reading of ‘‘free writing,’’ or by paying heed to the 
ways in which people move and create images and play. All these are ways 
of engaging in ‘‘qualitative research.’’ They all involve interpretation by the 
researcher or student, from particular standpoints and against the back- 
ground of accumulated meanings. There is, in other words, always a horizon 
of preunderstanding in the situation being studied. One question that arises 
has to do with how the horizons are related. A merging of them, it has 
been said, ‘‘must be considered a basic element in all explanatory interpre- 
tation’’ (Palmer, 1969, p. 25). 


The Uses of Literature 


Because of this, it seems to me that there can be no greater ‘‘purity’’ in the 
interpretations made of actual situations than in those made of the unreal 
situations created by imaginative literature. I use works of imaginative 
literature in teaching educational history and philosophy of education, and I 
do so because of the sense of intelligibility they provoke and because of the 
way they involve students personally and intersubjectively in conscious 
pursuits of meaning. I choose works I believe to be thematically relevant to 
what we are studying, not works that have to do specifically with teaching 
and learning in classrooms or with cultural reproduction in any general 
sense. I have found that informed encounters with literary texts permit 
students to confront their own lived realities in ways that have consequences 
for understanding what I hope to be their own projects—meaning their ways 
of gearing into and identifying themselves in the world. To be a teacher, I am 
convinced, is to be present to what one is doing, personally present. It is to 
perceive one’s work as an aspect of one’s own search for freedom and 
fulfillment, a response to what Schutz (1967, p. 247) called the ‘‘funda- 
mental anxiety,’’ or the fear that one’s existence makes no difference in the 
world. 

Now, it is the case that not all theories of literature or approaches to 
literary criticism justify a focus on the reader and the reader’s own quest for 
meanings. Indeed, literary criticism per se cannot be considered a quali- 
tative study. We need only recall the so-called ‘‘New Criticism,”’ which 
treated literary texts as self-enclosed, internally coherent, separated from 
ordinary experience and social life. Certain of the more contemporary 
structuralist approaches treat literary works as structures of signifiers and 
signified in complex interrelationship, in many ways detached from reality 
(Culler, 1975). At times, structuralism merges with semiotics or the 
systematic study of signs (Eco, 1984). It is true that, for structuralist and 
semiotic thinkers, engagements with texts focus attention on language, 
*‘defamiliarize’’ what may have been taken for granted, and therefore effect 
some transformation of consciousness; but there is little concern in that 
approach for lived experience and diverse disclosures of meaning—the kind 
of disclosures that reach beyond the texts. The ‘‘deconstructive’’ approach 
(Derrida, 1978) not only challenges traditional oppositions (true/false, 
rational/mad, central/marginal, black/white, male/female). It attempts to 
upset the whole notion that texts are logical systems. For Derrida, writing 
evades all essences and systems; meaning continually spills over. Writing 
always means more than it says; there can be no self-contained structures, no 
hierarchies, no solid foundations. 

My own view is deeply affected by Dewey’s (1934) conception of art as 
experience, by the phenomenological view of existence as a question of 
possibility and understanding as part of the structure of existence. It is 
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affected as well by Sartre’s (1965) notion of literature as an address to the 
reader’s freedom and by what is called ‘‘reader reception’’ theory. This 
emphasizes the ways in which the reader constitutes texts as meaningful and 
the ways in which imaginative texts disconfirm habitual modes of perceiv- 
ing, thus making the reader acknowledge what they are (Iser, 1978). More- 
over, according to this view, certain works ‘‘interrogate’’ their readers and 
require them to transform ordinary beliefs and expectations. What may 
follow is a heightened self-consciousness and a willingness to be changed. 

It is with some of this in mind that I assign Nathaniel Hawthorne’s (1969) 
The Scarlet Letter in a class in the history of American education. I cannot 
say that there is a particular meaning in the book that I expect students to 
find. I cannot say (in spite of all the detailed introduction called ‘‘The 
Customs House’’) precisely what Hawthorne intended or what he achieved 
through the rewriting of the novel, in part because Hawthorne is no longer 
here to be asked. Nor can I expect or guarantee that if my students read the 
novel well, the problems presented by the book—of nature and culture, sin 
and guilt, the oppression of women, ostracism and acceptance, faith and 
speculation, Puritanism, adultery, art—finally will be resolved in the end. 
All I can do is offer possibility and do a bit of pointing so as to make the work 
accessible on more than the surface level. I choose to use this particular work 
because it is in so many senses a drama having to do with the tension between 
the natural and the cultural and because that tension seems to me of profound 
educational importance. But I have to create a situation in which my students 
themselves come upon this tension and interpret it against their own pre- 
understandings (which are, after all, the preunderstandings that define our 
culture). The book, in some way, must interrogate them and what they 
believe, if it is to ‘‘work’’ at all. 

The Scarlet Letter is, obviously , made out of language; it was created by a 
man who, like all human beings, shared in a particular socially constructed 
reality at a specific moment in history. Transmuting aspects of his experi- 
ence into words, provoked (as he said) by the appearance of a ‘‘rag of scarlet 
cloth’’ discovered in a Custom-House to create an ‘‘as if,’’ an imaginary 
world, he left us a text that can only present itself as possibility to the modern 
reader. The novel refers to no existing empirical reality; it cannot be grasped 
in an instant; it has to be constituted over time by diverse individuals who are 
willing to lend it to their own lives. Borrowing from Iser (1980, pp. 
107-134), I ask students to take into account the multiple perspectives 
through which the novel can be viewed: the students’ own perspectives as 
readers, aware of what it signifies to enter a fictional world; the perspective 
created by the narrative point of view (itself affected by the author’s 
preunderstandings); the perspective of the Puritan society described in the 
text; the shifting and contesting and overlapping perspectives of the elders of 
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that society, of Hester Prynne, the Reverend Dimmesdale, Roger Chilling- 
worth, little Pearl. The town, the woods, the public square, the scaffold, the 
households: all signify differently, depending on the perspective. As the 
reader moves through the book over time, as he/she looks through the 
multiple perspectives, he/she is (as it were) variously ordering the materials 
of his/her own consciousness. The words, the levels of language, the 
symbols evoke memories, embedded images, perceptions, intuitions the 
reader attempts to order and synthesize under the guidance of the text. 
Inevitably, ordinary experience is de-familiarized. New modes of ordering, 
new vantage points, may bring the unseen into visibility, may make the 
taken-for-granted palpable and strange. 

I have space for only one example—that of Hester’s assumption of ‘‘a 
freedom of speculation’’ (Hawthorne, 1969, p. 183) during her ostracized 
life in a lonely cottage by the seashore, on the outskirts of the town. It is not 
only that she questions the tenets of Puritanism. She looks from an 
“‘estranged point of view at human institutions, and whatever priests or 
legislators had established; criticizing all with hardly more reverence than 
the Indian would feel for the clerical band, the judicial robe, the pillory, the 
gallows, the fireside, or the church’’ (p. 217). Taking a critical stance, 
affirming that nothing natural can be wrong, she gives every appearance of 
rejecting the culture and relying on her own untrammelled impulse and 
spontaneity. The difficulty is that she becomes chilled by her own aliena- 
tion. She is a woman in need of connectedness, drawn to mutuality and 
concern. Also, for all the offense with which she has been charged, she 
remains a participant in her society; ostracized or not, critical or not, she 
requires rootedness in some common world. The fact that the existing 
society is theocratic, dominating, and cruel at first oversimplifies the ques- 
tion of whether or not socialization (and all that accompanies it) is justified; 
but it is not long before students confront the ambiguities, the impossibility 
of a perfect solution. 

Students are likely to find, as their viewpoint wanders from perspective to 
perspective in the course of reading the novel, that the perspectives do not 
mesh and that everything is not explained. There are gaps, say, inexplicable 
gaps between Dimmesdale’s refusal to accept Hester’s proposal that they 
leave the community for Europe or the West and his final attempt at 
confession before he dies after the Coronation Sermon. There are gaps 
between Hester’s determination to leave and her eventual return. These gaps 
can only be filled by interpretive acts on the part of the reader who recognizes 
that the novel is and will remain an open question, that there is no perfect 
answer or meaning buried in it like gold in the hills. The interpretive work on 
the part of readers who see that the book has a public existence and an 
intertextual significance is the work needed for the achievement of meaning, 
an approximate resolution of the ‘‘problem’’ of the book. 
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It is just that work that can engage students with an important aspect of the 
educational undertaking—and their relation to that undertaking. Surely part 
of our teaching has to do with awakening them to all the problem of 
membership in a culture, even as it has to do with empowering them to 
withstand submergence and learn how to see and speak for themselves. In 
the case of American education, there are a number of imaginative works 
that move students to probe problems they might never have posed without 
the confrontations made possible by such works. I think of what, for many, 
is the paradigmatic text: The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Twain, 
1959). Here, too, and in the extreme, is the matter of nature and culture, if 
we are willing to associate nature with the river and the fraternal life on the 
river and culture with the riverbanks with all their violence and greed and 
fraud. This novel, like so many others, speaks on many levels and in many 
voices, but it confronts readers (if they allow it to) with questions that ought 
to be inescapable for practicing teachers. There is the matter of the slave 
economy and the ‘‘pieties’’ and shams associated with it, the world view that 
even the restless Huck has absorbed. If he had not, he would not feel such 
guilt, not feel that he was taking up ‘‘wickedness again’’ when he decides 
“*to go to hell’’ and not turn Jim in (p. 210). 

But there is also the matter of the skills and capacities Huck learns on the 
river through an education largely irrelevant in the world represented by the 
churning steamboat that cuts the raft in two. He is not prepared to deal with 
deceptions, feuds, and false gentility; he cannot fend off Tom Sawyer’s 
heartless ‘‘games.’’ How are teachers to foster values like candor, integrity, 
decency, and compassion in a technological, pecuniary society? How are 
they to empower the young to function effectively in such a society and 
remain reflective and humane? How are they to free persons to name the 
world in their own vernaculars and at once take part in the culture’s 
dialogue? Encounters with literature, in part because they become encount- 
ers with other consciousnesses, are apt to provoke such questions. They are 
not the kinds of questions answerable from the standpoint of the system or 
the institution, because imaginative works cannot deal except with realities 
made and interpreted (adequately or inadequately) from actors’ vantage 
points. 

The idea of perspective or vantage point is important to me in the teaching 
of educational history or philosophy, largely because I am convinced that we 
cannot posit a ‘‘normal’’ or ‘‘normalized’’ reality that is the same for 
everyone. Whether the setting is in the long-ago past or in the contemporary 
world, its meanings are contingent on participants’ ways of paying attention 
and making sense. I teach Herman Melville’s (1967) short stories, ‘*Bar- 
tleby the Scrivener’ and ‘‘Benito Cereno,’’ with some of this in mind. 
Melville was often preoccupied with what he thought of as ‘‘bachelorism,”’ 
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signifying a partial or shallow vision due to innocence, denial, inexperience, 
or complacency—what we would call false consciousness. In both stories 
the structuring consciousness is that of a ‘‘bachelor’’: a Wall Street lawyer 
who formulates his reality in the light of efficiency and what is most of use to 
him, and a New England ship captain whose self-righteousness and 
stereotypes prevent him from seeing that a slave revolt has taken place on a 
ship. In the first story, the negations of Bartleby (who ‘‘prefers not to’’) 
temporarily shake the narrator’s prudent, self-imposed placidity and force 
him to make accommodations he would never ordinarily make and to say, at 
one point, ‘‘Ah, Bartleby! Ah, humanity!’’ (Melville, 1967, p. 99). It is not 
just that he recognizes the image of a failure, ‘‘alone in the universe. A bit of 
wreck in the mid Atlantic’’ (p. 83). He breaks through what he calls his own 
**necessities’’ and recognizes (for a moment) another human being. In the 
case of ‘‘Benito Cereno,’’ racist prejudice so fixes the captain’s vision that 
he never reaches that point where the ‘‘other’’ is concerned. He cannot even 
acknowledge what the Spanish captain recognizes as the ‘‘shadow’’ cast by 
slavery. 

What finally is to blame—character or the environment? Individual short- 
sightedness or an inequitable world? These, too, touch on questions fun- 
damental for the teacher, whether that teacher deals with the oppressed, the 
very poor, the delinquent, the prejudiced, the hedonist, or the self-involved. 
The issue comes up as well where women are concerned, particularly with 
our new understanding with respect to gender. Among the books I teach is 
Kate Chopin’s (1972) The Awakening, a late-19th-century ‘*woman’s”’ 
novel. One of the reasons for its power, I believe, is that there is no single 
answer to the interrogation it sets up for the reader who journeys through the 
book in search of meaning. Yes, Edna Pontellier was born at a time when 
wives were infantilized, when the alternatives seemed to be either promiscu- 
ity or domestic slavery. Yes, she was oppressed by a stern Presbyterian 
father, installed in a doll’s house by an indulgent Creole husband (who 
would not even trust her with their children’s care). And, yes, she has her 
moment of ‘‘awakening,’’ conceived as an ‘‘indescribable . . . oppression 
. . . Strange and unfamilar . . . a mood’’ (p. 14). Before long, she finds 
herself involved with Robert Lebrun, usually thought of as a lap-dog by the 
Creole ‘‘mother-women’’ from whom she feels estranged. The point is that 
she has alternatives once she awakens, but she cannot name or act upon 
them, and so she destroys herself. Social pressure interacts with tempera- 
ment, ignorance, fear, and conventionality. She is both conditioned and 
responsible, the innocent victim and the ineffective author of her own life. 
We can grasp how the world means to her, and yet we wonder and we grope. 
How do we educate the Edna Pontelliers? 


Somewhat the same issue arises with The Great Gatsby (Fitzgerald, 
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1953), what with the ‘‘gorgeous’’ American dreamer, Jay Gatsby, brought 
to his undoing in the ‘‘foul dust’’ of the eastern air. He believes firmly that he 
can go back and recapture what has been lost; he believes absurdly that the 
rich in their ‘‘vast carelessness’’ will take him into their world (p. 180). 
What, indeed, happens when the American Dream sounds only ‘“‘like 
money,’’ when the dreamer feels he ‘‘must be about His Father’s business, 
the service of a vast, vulgar, and meretricious beauty’’ (p. 99)? What is the 
end-in-view of our teaching? How do we educate an informed public? What, 
in the last analysis, is conscience to mean? And the American identity? 

Equally troubling questions arise when we read another novel I often use: 
Ralph Ellison’s (1952) Invisible Man. | try to offer it as possibility, not 
solely as a book that recapitulates Black history in America, not only as a 
rendering of the ‘‘boomeranging’’ of Black expectations in this country. 
Clearly, it has to do with a condition in white people’s heads that imposes 
invisibility upon other groups: and it has to do with wildly shifting per- 
spectives, with innocence, with Emersonian hopes, with the sound of the 
blues, and with the underground. But is also engages readers with an 
existential quest for ‘‘visibility,’’ with an individual constantly labelled and 
made into an object or a manipulable ‘‘thing.’’ It is up to him, in the end, to 
recover and then identify himself, to name himself, to create his own 
visibility, to use his mind. The narrator says at the beginning: ‘‘I was looking 
for myself and asking everyone except myself questions which I, and only I, 
could answer’’ (Ellison, 1952, p. 17). And, finally, ‘‘In going underground, 
I whipped it all except the mind, the mind. And the mind that has conceived a 
plan of living must never lose sight of the chaos against which that pattern 
was conceived’’ (p. 502). This may suggest another reason for the use of 
imaginative literature. 

There are, it must be evident, innumerable texts that might be used in 
educational history or ‘‘foundations’’ courses, texts ranging from the early 
19th century to Don De Lillo’s (1985) contemporary White Noise and John 
Irving’s (1985) The Cider House Rules. De Lillo’s has to do with a ‘‘noxious 
cloud’’ escaping from a railroad car in an ordinary college community; 
Irving’s, with the problem of unwanted children in America, with the 
ambiguities of abortion, with being ‘‘of use’’ to others, with rules. Both 
books are also relevant in philosophy of education courses, particularly 
those emphasizing social philosophy and education. If philosophy involves 
the posing of critical questions with regard to what is said, known, assumed, 
and valued, then imaginative literature has the potential of stimulating and 
complicating the undertaking. 

Again, it is of the first importance that imaginative texts be distinguished 
from documentary or discursive texts. Literature, as has been suggested, 
does not simply refer to, describe, explain, or account for an existing state of 
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things. It may be said to refer, as Sartre has pointed out (1965, p. 67ff.), to 
reader subjectivity, to consciousness, or to experience. This does not, of 
course, mean that it refers to disembodied spirit or to soul or to a self- 
enclosed interiority, any more than it refers to a universal. Subjectivity or 
consciousness or experience, in this context, signifies the way persons zrasp 
the appearances of things, transact what what surrounds, thrust into the 
intersubjective world, pose their questions, look for meanings. The constitu- 
tion of a text as meaningful, then, takes place within and by means of those 
processes and from the vantage point of the particular reader or actor or agent 
involved. 

My concerns in social philosophy and education cluster around theory in 
its classic sense—having to do with the nature of the rational or humane 
society. Or I take Isaiah Berlin’s (1962) view of political theory as ‘‘thor- 
oughly committed not only to the analysis of, but to conclusions about the 
validity of, ideas of the good and the bad, the permitted and the forbidden 
...’’ (p. 17). Lam interested not only in enabling students to understand 
something of the ways in which social realities are constructed, in which 
power is distributed, in which social institutions take shape and interact with 
one another; I want to provoke questions about justice, equity, decency, and 
fulfillment against this background. I want to explore ways in which educa- 
tion can contribute to the formation of a public and the opening of a public 
space. In such a qualitative enterprise there must be a double consideration 
of perspective and the achievement of meaning: on the part of the student 
(inquirer, questioner, scholar, reader) and on the part of the actual and 
possible participants in whatever social or cultural scene is being studied. 

This entails an effort tocomprehend not only the many modes of social 
grouping and arrangement in the culture, but also the ways in which all this is 
experienced by individuals. Because I choose to focus on contemporary 
predicaments, much stress is laid upon the technologized, bureaucratized, 
administered nature of modern society. The matter of ideology is inescap- 
able, as is the matter of hegemony. We must direct attention to the multiple 
forms of what some call oppression or the mystifications (by language, by 
media) that prevent people from giving their authentic energies full play and 
from speaking in their own voices for themselves. Since I am particularly 
interested in John Dewey’s (1954) and Hannah Arendt’s (1958) conceptions 
of the public, there is no way of overlooking the individual sense of agency 
or his/her awareness of vantage point. With all this in mind, I do not 
necessarily look for works of literature that deal with social issues or 
educational issues per se. Nor do I seek out novels written from political 
positions that coincide with mine. 

I might use White Noise (De Lillo, 1985) in the hope that students would, 
in taking the dissonant perspectives present in that novel, order some of their 
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own feelings and attitudes with respect to the technical languages that 
obscure the dangers to human life characteristic of this moment of time. The 
frozen powerlessness, the persistent fear of death, the reliance on con- 
sumerist comforts: all these pose or ought to pose soul-shaking questions to 
the educator. How, in a world of technicist ‘‘noise,’’ can we achieve what 
Habermas (1976) calls ‘‘communicative competence’’? How can we 
empower the young to resist the seductions of popular culture? White Noise 
concludes with an alarming rendering of the ‘‘language of waves and 
radiation,’’ and of people waiting in a supermarket line, their carts stocked 
with goods: ‘‘A slowly moving line, satisfying, giving us time to glance at 
the tabloids in the racks. Everything we need that is not food or love is here in 
the tabloid racks. The tales of the supernatural and the extraterrestrial. The 
miracle vitamins, the cures for cancer, the remedies for obesity. The cults of 
the famous and the dead’’ (De Lillo, 1985, p. 326). How does this connect 
with talk of subject matter, common learnings, the culture’s conversation? 
There may be no single answer; but, somehow or other, the questions ought 
to be posed. 

There are occasions (when there is time, as there usually is not) for using 
Melville’s (1950) Moby Dick to highlight problems of isolation and aliena- 
tion in the acquisitive society—a society driven by a manic need to master 
the white whale and what is one-dimensionally defined as evil itself, what 
the ‘‘dismasted’’ Captain Ahab conceives as the malign. Often, I assign 
Joseph Conrad’s (1972) Heart of Darkness, in part because of the confronta- 
tion between the ship captain, Marlow, who has known the wilderness and 
the incomprehensible, and the Director of Companies, the Lawyer, and the 
Accountant to whom he tries to explain ‘‘the darkness.’’ By that he means 
the hopelessly paradoxical, that which escapes logic and the hold of reason. 
can’t understand,’’ Marlow tells them. could you?—with solid 
pavement under your feet, surrounded by kind neighbours ready to cheer 
you or to fall on you, stepping delicately between the butcher and the 
policeman, in the holy terror of scandal and gallows and lunatic asylums— 
how can you imagine what particular region of the first ages a man’s 
untrammelled feet may take him into by the way of solitude—utter solitude 
without a policeman—by the way of silence—utter silence, where no 
warning voice of a kind neighbour can be heard whispering of public 
opinion’’ (p. 70)? 

In a certain respect, this may be viewed as another version of the nature/ 
culture dialectic mentioned above, but it may also summon up the predica- 
ment of the stranger, the one who does not posit a policeman or possess a 
‘*kind neighbour’’ or hear ‘‘the whispering of public opinion.’’ Surely, 
whoever is involved, it is important to recognize the existence of submerged 
forces when it comes to the pursuit of meaning, perhaps particularly in a 
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world racked by violence and irrationality. They may be the forces of 
unconscious desire or repressed energy. They may have to do with intuitions 
of ‘‘horror’’ (as in the case of Conrad’s Mr. Kurtz), or dread, or boredom, or 
despair. ‘‘The truth is hidden—luckily,’’ says Marlow. And it may, indeed, 
be necessary for teachers to cope with the fact that their deepest existential 
questions are unanswerable, even as they recognize the need for sense- 
making and some degree of rational order in their worlds. 

I am reminded again of the ‘‘chaos,”’ as Ellison’s (1952) narrator called it, 
against which whatever patterns we create are conceived. In philosophy 
classes, it seems to me, there must be some consciousness of the dangers of 
meaninglessness and, yes, ‘‘chaos.’’ What we have to be concerned with in 
our teaching is the dullness, the indifference, that allows persons simply to 
accede. I think of Virginia Woolf (1976) in Moments of Being, making the 
point that much of life tends to be shrouded in the habitual, in routines, in 
what she called ‘‘non-being.’’ Then she talks about certain shocks she 
experienced, ‘‘exceptional moments,’’ certain ones ending in a despair that 
held her powerless. But when she was able to find a reason, she found that 
she could overcome powerlessness: ‘‘] was not powerless, I was con- 
scious—f only at a distance—that I should in time explain it’’ (p. 72). Later, 
she realized that such sudden shocks were welcome, and she supposed that 
“*the shock-receiving capacity is what makes me a writer.’’ It may well be 
that the same capacity is what makes people students and, in time, reflective 
practitioners. 

It is not surprising that many works of literature begin in a kind of stasis or 
fixity and move on to moments of awareness and reflectiveness. One of the 
paradigm cases may be Thomas Mann’s (1955) The Magic Mountain, which 
begins with Hans Castorp’s inability to question the taken for granted or to 
take a critical attitude toward ‘‘the deficiencies of his epoch’’ (p. 32). He 
lives on the ‘‘flat-land’’; he is unquestioningly devoted to his work, which 
wears him out; he is afflicted with ‘‘mediocrity.’’ The novel tells, of course, 
of his ascent to the sanitarium on the mountain, his confrontations with 
rationalism, mysticism, and hedonism. He experiences what Mann de- 
scribed as an ‘‘alchemistic, hermetic pedagogy’’; and he learns to look 
through a multiplicity of perspectives as he grows and is transformed. This, 
of course, is the classic Bildungsroman, the educational novel. It provides 
complex possibilities of meaning where change and transformation are 
concerned. To what end? The person ‘‘doing’’ philosophy must ask this 
question, even as he/she is preoccupied with the nature of the ‘‘worth- 
while.”’ 

Albert Camus’ (1948) The Plague may offer a humanistic and moral 
answer for some, for all the “‘gaps’’ among the perspectives it opens, for all 
the ‘‘voices’’ that are heard. This novel, too, begins with images of stasis, 
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habit, boredom in a town ‘‘without intimations’’ where the chief concern is 
with ‘‘doing business.’’ When the plague abruptly afflicts the town, it is 
understood and responded to in diverse ways. For this reason alone, an 
encounter with the text relates very closely to the experience of qualitative 
research, since it makes so very clear that the meaning of any situation is 
always a meaning for particular human beings with different locations in the 
world. Here, of course, the movement away from mere brute habit occurs, 
not because of a ‘hermetic pedagogy,”’ but because of the sanitary squads 
formed by certain citizens of the town. ‘‘These groups,”’ writes the narrator, 
‘‘enabled our townfolk to come to grips with the disease and convinced them 
that, now that plague was among us, it was up to them to do whatever could 
be done to fight it. Since plague became in this way some men’s duty, it 
revealed itself as what it really was: that is the concern of all’’ (p. 111). 
Here we have what might be called a public act that opens up something 
approximating a public space. Readers coming on this perspective find 
themselves moving beyond the predicament of the ‘‘single one’’ to a 
predicament of human beings involved with one another, and the questions 
inevitably multiply. Dr. Rieux, revealed as the compiler of the chronicle, 
thinks at the end that he has to bear witness to the suffering of the plague- 
stricken ‘‘so that some memorial of the injustice and outrage done them 
might endure; and to state quite simply what we learn in a time of pestilence: 
that there are more things to admire in men than to despise.’’ Still, he knows 
that his story is not one of a final victory. ‘‘It could only be the record of what 
had had to be done, and what assuredly would have to be done again in the 
never ending fight against terror and its relentless onslaughts, despite their 
personal afflictions, by all who, while unable to be saints but refusing to bow 
down to pestilences, strive their utmost to be healers’? (Camus, 1948, p. 
278). There may be significance in the open-endedness of such a work (since 
the plague bacillus never dies). Enabling persons to envisage insufficiency 
and terror, it might move them to do further thinking, to transcend. 
Thoughts of transcendence bring up the problems of freedom and fatality, 
freedom and determinism; and I think about the fruitfulness of using Sopho- 
cles’ Oedipus Rex and Antigone and Shakespeare’s Hamlet and other trage- 
dies in the philosophy classroom. There have been times when I have used 
Sophocles’ Electra and Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Flies in order to involve 
students in thoughts about freedom and necessity. Recently, I have been 
using Paul Nizan’s (1973) autobiographical novel, Antoine Bloye, because 
of its Marxist view of economic causation and its existenial view of human 
possibility. It deals with a railroad worker earlier in this century who is 
reared to become a middle manager in the railroad system. As a boy in an 
Arts and Trades School, he learns how to play the ‘wise monkey’’ and wins 
a prize when he graduates. The prize is a book; and Antoine reads, at 
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random, that man is free and ‘‘ever aware of his power not to do what he does 
do and to do what he does not do’’ (Nizan, 1973, p. 54). Antoine decides 
immediately that to be poor is not to be free, that only the rich enjoy any 
freedom, ‘‘people with an income.’’ The misconception or the mystification 
affects the way in which he addresses his life—alienated from his fellow- 
workers, waiting for something to happen rather than acting to bring some- 
thing about, acquiescing in a conventional petit bourgeois life. 

Later, when he is grown, the point is made that the only motions he had 
time for were the motions of his work. 


There was no opportunity to think about himself, to meditate, to know 
himself and know the world. He did no reading, he did not keep himself 
au courant. . . . He glanced at newspapers casually. The events they 
told of belonged to another planet and did not concern him. The only 
publications he took a vital interest in were the technical magazines 
with their descriptions of engines. For a space of fourteen or fifteen 
years, there was no man less conscious of himself and of his own life, 
less informed on the world than Antoine Bloye. He was alive, no doubt; 
who is not alive? To go through the motions of life all you need is a 
well-fed body. He, Antoine, moved and acted, but the springs of his 
life, and the drive of his actions were not within himself. Will man 
never be more than a fragment of a man, alienated, mutilated, a 
stranger to himself (Nizan, 1973, p. 113.) 


It is necessary for the reader to realize that Antoine is being presented 
through his son’s perspective, and that the son is indignant and at once 
despairing. Above all, he wants to understand his father’s life so as not to 
repeat it. He is intent upon overcoming, on achieving his own freedom; and 
the narrative veers back and forth between a determinist view and a view 
focused on Antoine’s responsibility for his own complicity and his own 
defeat. Again, the reader is obliged to fill in, to respond to the interrogation 
of the book. Because of the importance of viewing students as free moral 
agents, there is something centrally important in the confrontation here. 

Something similar happens in readings of Toni Morrison’s (1975) Sula, 
which deals also with the problem of freedom, even as it deals with the 
problem of adequate perception. Here, the scene is a Black community on 
‘the Bottom’’ in an Ohio town, where males are continually weakened and 
humiliated, where some of the women are strong and daring enough to try to 
‘*save’’ them. Sula (knowing no single perceptions can contain what hap- 
pens) achieves a dangerous freedom. She wanders, takes risks, teases, 
seduces, offends. When she is dying of cancer, she tells her friend Nel 
(whose husband she once stole and therefore liberated) that she will not go 
down as other women do, like a stump: ‘‘Me, I’m going down like one of 
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those redwoods. I sure did live in this world.’’ Nel asks, ‘‘Really? What 
have you got to show for it?’’ ‘‘Show? To who? Girl, I got my mind. And 
what goes on in it. Which is to say, I got me.’’ ‘‘Lonely, ain’t it?’’ ‘*Yes. But 
my lonely is mine. . .”’ (p.123). 

If it is indeed the case that freedom is an achievement, to be won only in 
dialectical tension with the determinants all around, these renderings of 
freedom ought to evoke resonances, even as they feed into the philosophical 
question that must be asked. Freedom is so often conceived of as an 
endowment to be enjoyed in some domain of apartness, where there is no 
interference and no restraint. The works I have mentioned make insupport- 
able and indefensible the notion of an either/or. Again, the texts solve 
nothing, and they mean more than they say. But students can be left—must 
be left—with unresolved questions having to do with membership and 
freedom, participation and freedom. The contradictions are manifold; what 
are crucial are the options among which people can choose. Charles Taylor 
(1977), in *‘Interpretation and the Sciences of Man,’’ makes this particularly 
clear. He writes that people need to see that they have to change their 
orientations, rather sharpening their intuitions, when it comes to understand- 
ing different points of view. This may result, he says, ‘‘if not in adopting 
another orientation, at least in living one’s own in a way which allows for 
greater comprehension of others’’ (p. 127). 

It seems clear enough, in qualitative inquiry, that exact translations and 
precise predictions can never be made, that many “‘conceptual webs’’ are 
simply incommensurable—meaning (according to Taylor) that the terms 
*‘can’t be defined in relation to a common stratum of expressions.’’ We can 
see this in many of the novels available to us; and, again, it seems to me an 
argument for the use of fiction in our teaching. We are brought in touch with 
what Mikhail Bakhtin (1981) called multiple languages or ‘“‘heteroglossia.”’ 
He wrote, ‘‘The novel orchestrates all its themes, the totality of the world of 
objects and ideas depicted and expressed in it, by means of the social 
diversity of speech types and by the differing individual voices that flourish 
under such conditions’’ (p. 263). What may happen is an encounter with a 
great variety of social voices in a kind of dialogue; and the ability to perceive 
this variety, to engage with multiple points of view, may empower one to 
think about a polis or a public space. 

I have been using the novels of Milan Kundera, in part to open up the 
dialectic, in part to expose students to distinctively modern contraditions too 
often glossed over and ignored in teacher education. An especially potent 
text is Kundera’s (1984) The Unbearable Lightness of Being. Here, the 
tension between ‘‘lightness’’ (meaning rootlessness, impulsivity, a freedom 
of ‘‘insignificance’’) and ‘‘weight’’ (meaning embeddedness, acquies- 
cence, a sense of fatality and pressure and the ‘‘Grand March’’ of history) is 
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explored. ‘Which then shall we choose? Weight or lightness?”’ (p. 5). It is 
another of the inescapable questions, entangled with questions of value and 
the very nature of human reality. Kundera is also interested in what he calls 
‘*kitsch’’ in totalitarian and democratic settings: sentimental or doctrinal 
illusions, beautiful lies. He writes (with respect to his character Sabina): 


As soon as kitsch is recognized for the lie it is, it moves into the context 
of non-kitsch, thus losing its authoritarian power and becoming as 
touching as any other human weakness. For none among us is super- 
man enough to escape kitsch completely. No matter how we scorn it, 
kitsch is an integral part of the human condition (p. 256). 


Also, he says in another place, kitsch is our means of denial, our way of 
building folding screens against death. In my view, one of the obligations of 
educational philosophy—apart from countering ‘‘bewilderment’’ and 
clarifying language—is to move as many people as possible into the context 
of non-kitsch. 

I am trying to suggest, of course, that informed confrontations with 
literary texts may (through the process of defamiliarization, perhaps) enable 
students to perceive their own illusions and stereotypes, even as they expose 
them to the multiple ways in which the world means to those inhabiting it. I 
am using texts like Alice Walker’s (1982) The Color Purple to enable 
students to break with traditional ‘‘literary’’ modes of discourse and to 
participate with a degree of passion in the transformation of a young woman 
from objectness and victimization to imaginative, concerned involvement 
with the world. I use Ntozake Shange’s (1977) For Colored Girls Who Have 
Considered Suicide, When the Rainbow is Enuf in part because of the 
moment of transcendence made possible by the Lady in Grown’s story of 
when, as a child, she burst into the Adult Reading Room in the St. Louis 
Public Library and there discovered her ‘‘reality.’’ 1 use Umberto Eco’s 
(1983) The Name of the Rose in part because of the semiotic adventure it 
allows, in part because of the way in which it makes the reader suffer the 
horror of knowledge hoarded (in a labyrinthine library) rather then dis- 
seminated. I say ‘‘in part,’’ because I do not want to presume totalities or 
whole coherent systems, and because what students find will be (1 hope) 
unpredictable. 

This, to me, is the mood of qualitative research, a mood created by the 
realization that human beings are self-defining, self-creating, ‘‘condemned 
to meaning,”’ and in search of possibility. Imaginative literature, again, 
resolves no educational questions with any finality. It refers to no empirical 
realities. The texts, cherished and granted their integrity, open perspectives 
and disclose worlds as they appeal to their readers’ freedom. And so I argue 
for their use and try to discover how to integrate them in my own teaching. It 
is a ceaseless, tonic effort; and it helps keep me alive. 
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Within the last few decades dominant approaches to schooling in Western 
societies have become more vulnerable to a variety of theoretical discourses 
and their attendant modes of criticism. One consequence has been the 
recognition that within the field of educational theory and practice there are a 
number of competing discourses informed by different interests and political 
projects regarding what the proper role of schooling, teaching, and educa- 
tional research should be in the advanced capitalist countries of the West. 
The theoretical and ideological terrains of these positions have been mapped 
out quite well by others, and there is no need for me to repeat the more 
traditional and liberal forms of inquiry.' 

But along with this recognition has emerged a theoretical perspective 
which argues that a major task for educational researchers is to form a 
community that tries to understand more clearly what each of the various 
traditions might be doing. At first glance, this appears to be a reputable 
guiding principle for educators. But I believe that beneath the call for 
harmony, understanding, and tolerance there is a recycling, albeit in differ- 
ent form, of an underlying tenet of dominant ideology characterized by the 
refusal to engage the primacy of the political in educational inquiry.” 
Similarly, this form of ideology also fails to engage the role that educational 
researchers might play as intellectuals engaged in a struggle to create, 
defend, and extend the discourse of freedom and democracy in private and 
public life. 

I believe that there is a more productive starting point for constructing a 
model of educational research. It is a model that is part of a tradition of 
radical scholarship that has emerged in North America, England, Australia, 
Latin America, and France within the last two decades and has taken as one 
of its fundamental concerns the need to re-emphasize the centrality of 
politics and power in its approach to educational inquiry and research.* I will 
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argue that within the different approaches that characterize the discourse of 
radical pedagogy there are a number of valuable theoretical elements that 
reveal the shortcomings of traditional and liberal approaches to schooling. 
At the same time, I believe that radical pedagogy in its current state needs to 
be interrogated and recast in an effort to move beyond the limits of this work, 
while at the same time incorporating its most valuable insights into a more 
comprehensive and critical theory of schooling. 

In developing this position, I will first analyze some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various traditions that have emerged within radical 
educational theory. I will then argue that educational research has to be 
grounded in a theoretical perspective in which schools are seen as op- 
positional public spheres that take seriously the need to educate students in 
the discourse of critique, possibility, and democracy. In relation to this 
issue, I will argue that there is a need to address the overburdening con- 
ditions of labor which generally prevent teachers from rightfully assuming 
their role as intellectuals performing a dignified public service. 


Radical Educational Theory and the Language of Critique 


Radical pedagogy emerged in full strength as part of the new sociology of 
education in England and the United States over a decade ago as a critical 
response to what can be loosely termed the ideology of traditional education- 
al theory and practice.* Preoccupied with the imperative to challenge the 
dominant assumption that schools are the major mechanism for the develop- 
ment of a democratic and egalitarian social order, radical educational theory 
set itself the task of uncovering how the logic of domination and oppression 
was reproduced within the various mechanisms of schooling. In doing so, 
the major ideological and political task of radical critics has been one of 
trying to unravel how schools reproduce the logic of capital through the 
ideological and material forms of privilege and domination that structure the 
lives of students from various class, gender, and ethnic groupings. 

Radical critics, for the most part, agreed that educational traditionalists 
generally refused to interrogate the political nature of public schooling. In 
fact, traditionalists eluded the issue through the paradoxical attempt of 
depoliticizing the language of schooling while producing and legitimating 
capitalist ideologies. The most obvious expression of this approach could be 
seen in a positivist discourse that took as its most important concerns the 
matter of pedagogical techniques and the transmission of knowledge in- 
strumental to the existing society.° In the traditional world view, schools 
were seen as merely instructional sites. That schools are also cultural and 
political sites was ignored, as was the notion that they represent areas of 
contestation among differentially empowered cultural and economic 
groups. 


The Politics of Culture and Voice 


In the discourse of the radical educational theorists, traditional education- 
al theory suppressed important questions regarding the relations among 
knowledge, power, and domination. Furthermore, out of this criticism 
emerged a new theoretical language and mode of criticism which argued that 
schools did not provide opportunities in the broad Western humanist tradi- 
tion for self and social empowerment in the society at large. In opposition to 
the traditionalist position, left critics provided theoretical arguments and 
empirical evidence to suggest that schools were, in fact, agencies of social, 
economic, and cultural reproduction. At best, public schooling offered 
limited individual mobility to members of the working class and other 
oppressed groups, but, in the final analysis, they were powerful instruments 
for the reproduction of capitalist relations of production and the dominant 
legitimating ideologies of ruling groups. 

Radical critics of education provided a variety of useful models of analy- 
sis and research to challenge traditional education ideology. Against the 
conservative claim that schools transmitted objective knowledge, radical 
critics developed theories of the hidden curriculum as well as theories of 
ideology that identified the specific interests underlying different knowledge 
forms.’ Rather than viewing knowledge as objective, as something to be 
merely transmitted to students, radical theorists argued that knowledge was 
a particular representation of the dominant culture, a privileged discourse 
that was constructed through a selective process of emphases and ex- 
clusions.* Against the claim that schools were only instructional sites, 
radical critics pointed to the transmission and reproduction of a dominant 
culture in schools. 

Far from being neutral, that is, the dominant culture of the school was 
characterized by a selective ordering and legitimating of privileged language 
forms, modes of reasoning, social relations, and lived experiences. In this 
view, culture was linked to power and to the imposition of a specific set of 
ruling-class codes and experiences.? But school culture, it was claimed, 
functioned not only to confirm and privilege students from the dominant 
classes, it also functioned through exclusion and insult to disconfirm the 
histories, experiences, and dreams of subordinate groups. Finally, against 
the claim by traditional educators that schools were apolitical institutions, 
radical educators illuminated the ways in which the State, through its 
selective grants, certification policies, and legal powers, influenced school 
practice in the interest of particular dominant ideologies.'° 

But in spite of its insightful theoretical and political analyses of schooling, 
radical educational theory suffered from some serious flaws. The most 
serious was its failure to move beyond the language of critique and domina- 
tion. That is, radical educators remained mired in a language that linked 
schools primarily to the ideologies and practices of domination. In this view, 
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schools are seen almost exclusively as agencies of social reproduction, 
producing obedient workers for industrial capital; school knowledge is 
generally dismissed as a form of bourgeois ideology, and teachers are often 
portrayed as being trapped in an apparatus of domination that works with all 
the certainty of a Swiss watch. The agony of this position has been that it 
prevents left educators form developing a programmatic language in which 
they can theorize for schools as agencies of domination, and, as such, 
seldom concern themselves with the possibility of constructing new, alterna- 
tive approaches to school organization, curricula, and classroom social 
relations. 

Put another way, radical educators have abandoned the language of 
possibility for the language of critique. By viewing schools as primarily 
reproductive sites, radical educators have not been able to develop a theory 
of schooling that offers the possibility for counter-hegemonic struggle and 
ideological contestation. Within this discourse, schools, teachers, and stu- 
dents have been written off as merely extensions of the logic of capital. 

Instead of viewing schools as sites of contestation and conflict, radical 
educators often provide an oversimplified version of domination that seems 
to suggest that the only political alternative to the current role that schools 
play in the wider society is to abandon them altogether. Since schools are 
often viewed in radical educational theories as ideologically and politically 
overburdened by the dominant society, the moral and political necessity for 
developing a programmatic discourse for working within schools is seen as 
unproblemmatic. Thus, the role that teachers, students, parents, and com- 
munity people might play in waging a political battle in the public schools is 
rarely explored as a possibility. One consequence is that the primacy of the 
political in this project turns in on itself and accepts the defeatist logic of 
capitalist domination as the basis for a ‘‘radical’’ theory of schooling. 

Furthermore, in their failure to develop a form of educational theory that 
posits real alternatives within schools, radical educators remain politically 
powerless to combat the degree to which conservative forces adroitly exploit 
and appropriate popular concerns over public education. In other words, the 
educational left not only misrepresents the nature of school life and the 
degree to which schools do not merely ape the logic of corporate interests, 
but by their lack of programmatic alternatives they also unwittingly re- 
inforce the conservative thrust to fashion schools in their own ideological 
image. In short, radical educators have failed to develop a language that 
engages schools as sites of possibility, that is, as places where particular 
forms of knowledge, social relations, and values can be taught in order to 
educate students to take a place in society from a position of empowerment 
rather than from a position of ideological and economic subordination. 

Thus, the problem I want to discuss is one that is central to any legitimate 
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notion of radical pedagogy. That is, how is it possible to develop a radical 
pedagogy located in a discourse that acknowledges the spaces, tensions, and 
possibilities for struggle within the day-to-day workings of schools? Under- 
lying this problematic is the theoretical and political necessity to generate a 
set of categories that not only provide new modes of critical interrogation 
and educational research, but also point to alternative strategies and social 
relations around which educators at all levels of schooling can redefine the 
nature of intellectual work and inquiry. 


Schooling, the Public Sphere, and Transformative Intellectuals 


Any attempt to reformulate the role of educators as intellectuals has to 
begin with the broader question of how to view the purpose of schooling. I 
believe that central to a realizable radical pedagogy is the need to view 
schools as oppositional democratic public spheres. This means regarding 
schools as democratic sites dedicated to forms of self and social empower- 
ment. Understood in these terms, schools are viewed as public places where 
students learn the knowledge and skills necessary to live in an authentic 
democracy. Instead of defining schools as extensions of the workplace or as 
front line institutions in the battle for international markets and foreign 
competition, schools as democratic public spheres are constructed around 
forms of critical inquiry that dignify meaningful dialogue and human agen- 
cy. Students are given the opportunity to learn the discourse of public 
association and social responsibility. Such a discourse seeks to recapture the 
idea of critical democracy as a social movement that supports a respect for 
individual and social justice. Moreover, viewing schools as oppositional 
public spheres provides a rationale for defending them along with pro- 
gressive forms of pedagogy and teacher work as essential institutions and 
practices in the performance of an important public service. Defined in these 
terms, schools are to be defended in a political language as institutions that 
provide the ideological and material conditions necessary to educate a 
citizenry in the dynamics of critical literacy and civic courage, both of which 
constitute the basis of functioning as active citizens in a democratic 
society.!! 

There is another important and related issue at work in defining schools as 
democratic public spheres. By politicizing the notion of schooling, it be- 
comes possible to illuminate the role that educators and educational re- 
sea:chers play as intellectuals who operate under specific conditions of work 
and who perform a particular social and political function. The category of 
intellectual is useful in a number of ways for describing the nature and 
practice of teacher work. First, it provides a theoretical basis for examining 
teacher work as a form of intellectual labor, in contrast to defining it in 
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purely instrumental and technical terms. In other words, it points to the 
interrelation of conception and practice, thinking and doing, and producing 
and implementing as integrated activities that give teaching its dialectical 
meaning. 

Within this perspective there is a critical foundation for rejecting those 
philosophies and management pedagogies that separate conceptualization, 
planning, and design from the nature of teacher work itself. The concept of 
teacher as intellectual carries with it the imperative to critique and reject 
those approaches to teacher work that reinforce a technical and social 
division of labor that disempowers teachers by deskilling them. This catego- 
ry also carries with it the need to make problematic the ideological and 
practical conditions that teachers need to function in their capacity as 
intellectuals. 

As intellectuals, teachers need to redefine and change the fundamental 
nature of the conditions under which they work. That is, teachers must be 
able to shape the ways in which time, space, and knowledge organize 
everyday life in schools. More specifically, in order to function as in- 
tellectuals, teachers must struggle to create the ideology and structural 
conditions necessary for them to write, research, and work with each other in 
producing curricula and instructional power. In the final analysis, teachers 
need to develop a discourse and a set of assumptions that allow them to 
function more specifically as transformative intellectuals. '* 

All of this is to say that as intellectuals who combine reflection and action 
in the interest of empowering students with skills and knowledge, teachers 
will need to address injustices and to be critical actors committed to develop- 
ing a world free of oppression and exploitation. Such intellectuals are not 
merely concerned with promoting individual achievement or advancing 
students along career leaders, they are concerned with empowering students 
so they can read the world critically in order to change it through the power of 
struggle and community. I will elaborate on some of the concerns that are 
central to assuming the role of a transformative intellectual before I address 
the specifics of what it means to define radical pedagogy as a form of cultural 
politics. 

A number of important concepts have methodological implications for 
teachers and researchers who assume the role of a transformative in- 
tellectual. The most important referent for such a position is recognizing 
those historical and contemporary instances of suffering that need to be 
understood in terms of their causes and manifestations. The political project 
at work here is one that points to uncovering examples of suffering and 
resistance which can alert us to the historical conditions that promote such 
experiences. Historical memory points, as Sharon Welch argues, to the role 
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that intellectuals must play as bearers of dangerous memory.'? This refers to 
intellectuals who keep alive the historical and existential fact of suffering by 
uncovering and analyzing forms of subjugated knowledge, or those forms of 
knowledge that have been suppressed or ignored and through which we can 
once again discover the ‘‘ruptural effects of conflict and struggle.’’!* 

Dangerous memory does more than define historical inquiry as part of an 
emancipatory teaching and research project. It also represents a declaration, 
a hope, a discursive reminder that people do not only suffer under the 
mechanisms of domination; they also resist; and, moreover, such resistance 
is always linked to forms of knowledge and understanding that are the 
preconditions for saying both ‘‘no’’ to repression and ‘‘yes’’ to the dynamics 
of struggle and the practical possibilities to which it addresses itself—in 
short, to a better way of life. 

It is also essential that transformative intellectuals redefine the concept of 
power regarding the issue of knowledge, particularly with respect to the 
construction of classroom pedagogy and student voice. For transformative 
intellectuals, power has to be understood as a concrete set of practices that 
produce social forms through which different types of knowledge, sets of 
experience, and modes of subjectivities are constructed. Power in this sense 
includes but goes beyond the call for institutional change or the distribution 
of political and economic resources; it also signifies a level of conflict and 
struggle that plays itself out around the exchange of knowledge and the lived 
experiences that such knowledge produces, mediates, and legitimates. 

Furthermore, power needs to be studied from the perspective of how it 
invests itself in various forms of knowledge; how it is inscribed in the body, 
within particular social practices, and in organizational forms; and how it 
produces specific material and lived effects. Put another way, transforma- 
tive intellectuals need to understand how subjectivities are produced and 
regulated through historically produced social forms and how these forms 
carry and embody particular interests.'° At the core of this position is the 
need to develop modes of inquiry that not only investigate how experience is 
shaped, lived, and endured within particular social forms such as schools, 
but also how certain apparatuses of power produce forms of knowledge that 
legitimate a particular kind of truth and way of life. Power in this sense has a 
broader meaning in its connection with knowledge than is generally recog- 
nized. Power in this instance, as Foucault'® points out, is something that 
produces knowledge that not only distorts reality, but that also provides a 
particular version of the ‘‘truth.’’ In other words, ‘‘Power is not merely 
mystifying or distorting. Its most dangerous impact is its positive relation to 
truth, the effects of truth that it produces.’’'” 

Another major issue that transformative intellectuals must understand is 
that discourse is both a medium and a product of power. In this sense, 
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discourse is intimately connected. with those ideological and material forces 
out of which individuals and groups fashion a voice. As Bakhtin puts it: 


Language is not a neutral medium that passes freely and easily into the 
private property of the speaker’s intentions; it is populated— 
overpopulated—with the intentions of others. Expropriating it, forcing 
it to submit to one’s own intentions and accents, is a difficult and 
complicated process. '® 


If language is inseparable from lived experience and the development of 
how people create a distinctive voice, it is also strongly connected to an 
intense struggle among different groups over what counts as meaning and 
whose cultural capital will prevail in legitimating particular ways of life. 
That is, discourse functions, for example, within schools to produce and 
legitimate configurations of time, space, and narrative which position teach- 
ers and students so as to privilege particular renderings of ideology, be- 
havior, and the representation of everyday life. As a ‘technology of pow- 
er,’’ discourse is given concrete expression in forms of knowledge that 
constitute the formal curriculum as well as in the structuring of classroom 
social relations that constitute the hidden curriculum of schooling. Needless 
to say, these pedagogical practices and forms are ‘‘read’’ in different ways 
by both teachers and students. Nonetheless, within these practices are forces 
that actively work to produce subjectivities that consciously and un- 
consciously display a particular ‘‘sense’’ of the world. 

The relationship between power and discourse is important for a radical 
pedagogy because it provides a theoretical grounding from which to research 
and interrogate how ideology is inscribed in those forms of educational 
discourse through which school experiences and practices are ordered and 
constituted. Moreover, it points to the necessity to account theoretically for 
the ways in which language, ideology, history, and experience come 
together to produce, define, and constrain particular forms of teacher- 
student practice. The value of this analysis is that it refuses to remain trapped 
in a perspective that examines student voice and pedagogical experience 
through the limiting theoretical lens of the reproductive thesis. That is, 
power and discourse are now investigated not merely as the homogeneous 
echo of the logic of capital, but as a polyphony of voices mediated within 
different layers of reality shaped through an interaction of dominant and 
subordinate forms of power. By recognizing and interrogating the different 
layers of meaning and struggle that make up the terrain of schooling, 
transformative intellectuals can help to develop a mode of educational 
inquiry that integrates the language of critique with a language of possibility, 
and in doing so provides the theoretical basis for a radical pedagogy as aform 
of cultural politics. 


| 
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Radical Pedagogy as a Form of Cultural Politics 


In this section, I will draw principally from the works of Paulo Freire and 
Mikhail Bakhtin and attempt to construct a theoretical model in which the 
notions of struggle, student voice, and critical dialogue are central to the 
goal of developing an emancipatory pedagogy and basis for a critical mode 
of educational research.'? Bakhtin’s work is important because it views 
language usage as an eminently social and political act linked to the ways 
individuals define meaning and author their relations to the world through an 
ongoing dialogue with others. As the theoretician of difference, dialogue, 
and polyphonic voice, Bakhtin rightly emphasizes the need to understand 
the ongoing struggle between various groups over language and meaning as 
a moral and epistemological imperative. Accordingly, Bakhtin deepens our 
understanding of the nature of authorship by providing illuminating analyses 
of how people give value to and operate out of different layers of discourse; 
he also points to the pedagogical significance of critical dialogue as a form of 
authorship that gives meaning to the multiple voices that constitute the 
“*texts’’ that are constitutive of everyday life. 

Paulo Freire both extends and deepens Bakhtin’s project. Like Bakhtin, 
Freire offers the possibility for organizing pedagogical experiences within 
social forms and practices that “‘speak’’ to developing more critical, dia- 
logical, explorative, and collective modes of learning and struggle. But 
Freire’s theory of experience is rooted in a view of language and culture in 
which dialogue and meaning are more strongly linked to a social project that 
emphasizes the primacy of the political, in which case the notion of 
empowerment is defined as central to the collective struggle for a life 
without oppression and exploitation. 

Both authors employ a view of language, dialogue, chronotype, and 
difference that rejects a totalizing view of history, and both argue that a 
critical pedagogy has to begin with a dialectical celebration of the languages 
of critique and possibility, which finds its most noble expression in a 
discourse that integrates critical analysis with socially transformative action. 
Similarly, both authors provide a pedagogical model that begins with prob- 
lems rooted in the concrete experiences of everyday life. In effect, Bakhtin 
and Freire provide valuable theoretical models from which radical educators 
can draw selectively in order to develop a discourse to analyze schools as 
ideological and material embodiments of a complex web of relations of 
culture and power as well as socially constructed sites of contestation 
actively involved in the production of lived experiences. Inherent in these 
approaches is a problematic characterized by the need to define how peda- 
gogical practice represents a particular politics of experience, or, in more 
exact terms, a cultural field where knowledge, discourse, and power in- 
tersect so as to produce historically specific practices of moral and social 
regulation. 
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This problematic points the need to interrogate how human experiences 
are produced, contested, and legitimated within the dynamics of everyday 
classroom life. The theoretical importance of this type of interrogation is 
linked directly to the need for radical educators to fashion a discourse in 
which a more comprehensive politics of culture, voice, and experience can 
be developed. At issue here is the recognition that schools are historical and 
structural embodiments of forms of culture that are ideological in the sense 
that they signify reality in ways that are often actively contested and 
experienced differently by various individuals and groups. Schools in this | 
sense are ideological and political terrains out of which the dominant culture 
manufactures its hegemonic ‘‘certainties’’; but they are also places where 
dominant and subordinate voices define and constrain each other through an 
ongoing battle and exchange in response to the socio-historical conditions 
‘‘carried”’ in the institutional, textual, and lived practices that define school 
culture and teacher/student experience within a particular specificity of 
time, space, and place. 

In other words, schools are anything but ideologically innocent, nor are 
they simply reproductive of dominant social relations and interests. At the 
same time, as previously mentioned, schools do exercise forms of political 
and moral regulation intimately connected with technologies of power that 
‘*produce asymmetries in the abilities of individuals and groups to define 
and realize their needs.’’?° More specifically, schools establish the con- 


ditions under which some individuals and groups define the terms by which 
others live, resist, affirm, and participate in the construction of their own 
identities and subjectivities. 

Simon illuminates quite well some of the important theoretical con- 
siderations that have to be addressed within a radical pedagogy. He is worth 
quoting at length on this issue: 


Our concern as educators is to develop a way of thinking about the 
construction and defintion of subjectivity within the concrete social 
forms of our everyday existence in a way that grasps schooling as a 
cultural and political site that [embodies] a project of regulation and 
transformation. As educators we are required to take a position on the 
acceptability of such forms. We also recognize that while schooling is 
productive, it is not so in isolation, but in complex relations with other 
forms organized in other sites. . . . [Moreover,] in working to recon- 
struct aspects of schooling [educators should attempt] to understand 
how it becomes implicated in the production of subjectivities [and] 
recognize [how] existing social forms legitimate and produce real 
inequities which serve the interest of some over others and that a 
transformative pedagogy is oppositional in intent and is threatening to 
some in its practice.?! 
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Simon argues rightly that schools are sites of contest and struggle, and as 
sites of cultural production they embody representations and practices that 
construct as well as block the possibilities for human agency among stu- 
dents. This becomes more clear by recognizing that one of the most impor- 
tant elements at work in the construction of experience and subjectivity in 
schools is language. In this case, language intersects with power in the way a 
particular linguistic form is used in schools to legitimate and structure the 
ideologies and modes of life of specific groups. Language thus is intimately 
related to power and functions to both position and constitute the way that 
teachers and students define, mediate, and understand their relation to each 
other and the larger society. 

As Bakhtin has pointed out, language is intimately related to the dynamics 
of authorship and voice.” It is within and through language that individuals 
in particular contexts shape values into particular forms and practices. As 
part of the production of meaning, language represents a central force in the 
struggle for voice within public spheres such as schools. For schools are one 
of the primary public spheres where languages are bent through the influence 
of authority, resistance, and dialogue to fashion the response of different 
individuals and groups to the world. For Bakhtin, the issue of language is 
explored as part of a politics of struggle and representation, a politics forged 
in relations of power over who decides and legislates the territory on which 
discourse is defined and negotiated. The driving momentum of voice and 
authorship is inseparable from the relations between individuals and groups 
around which dialogue begins and ends. In Bakhtin’s terms, ‘‘the word is a 
two-sided act. It is determined . . . by those whose word it is and for whom it 
is meant. . . . A word is territory shared by both addresser and addressee, by 
the speaker and his interlocutor.’’*° At issue here is the critical insight that 
student subjectivities are developed across a range of discourses and can 
only be understood within a process of social interaction that ‘pumps energy 
from a life situation into the verbal discourse, it endows everything linguisti- 
cally stable with living historical momentum and uniqueness.’’** 


Tasks for Radical Educators 


With the above theoretical assumptions in mind, I will argue in this final 
section in more specific terms for the development of a radical pedagogy as a 
form of cultural politics. | want to present the case for constructing a 
pedagogy of cultural politics around a critically affirmative language that 
allows radical educators to understand how subjectivities are produced 
within those social forms in which people move but which are often only 
partially understood. Such a pedagogy makes problematic how teachers and 
students sustain, resist, or accommodate those languages, ideologies, social 
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processes, and myths that position them within existing relations of power 
and dependency. Moreover, it points to the need to develop a theory of 
politics and culture that analyzes discourse and voice as an active process, 
one that is produced as part of a continually shifting balance of resources and 
practices in the struggle for privileging specific ways of naming, organizing, 
and experiencing social reality. 

Discourse, in this case, becomes a form of cultural production, linking 
agency and structure through the ways in which public and private repre- 
sentations are concretely organized and structured within schools. Further- 
more, it is understood as an embodied and fractured set of experiences that 
are lived and suffered by individuals and groups within specific contexts and 
settings. Within this perspective, the concept of experience is linked to the 
broader issue of how subjectivities are inscribed within cultural processes 
that develop with regard to the dynamics of production, transformation, and 
struggle. Understood in these terms, a pedagogy of cultural politics presents 
two-fold set of tasks for radical educators. First, they need to analyze how 
cultural production is organized within asymmetrical relations of power in 
schools. Secondly, they need to construct political strategies for participat- 
ing in social struggles designed to fight for schools as democratic public 
spheres. 

In order to make these tasks realizable, it is necessary to assess the 
political limits and pedagogical potentialities of the different but related 
instances of cultural production that constitute the various processes of 
schooling. It is important to note that I am calling these social processes 
instances of cultural production rather than using the dominant left concept 
of reproduction. While the notion of reproduction points adequately to the 
various economic and political ideologies and interests that get reconstituted 
within the relations of schooling, it lacks a comprehensive, theoretical 
understanding of how such interests are mediated, worked on, and sub- 
jectively produced, regardless of the interests that finally emerge. 

A radical pedagogy that assumes the form of a cultural politics must 
examine how cultural processes are produced and transformed within three 
particular, though related, fields of discourse: the discourse of production, 
the discourse of text analysis, and the discourse of lived cultures. Each of 
these discourses has a history of theoretical development in various models 
of left analysis, and each has been subjected to intense discussion and 
criticism which need not be repeated here.”> What I will do is look at these 
discourses in terms of the potentialities they exhibit in their inter- 
connections, particularly as they point to a new set of categories for develop- 
ing forms of educational practices that empower teachers and students 
around emancipatory interests. 
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A. Educational Practice and the Discourse of Production 


The discourse of production in educational theory has focused on the ways 
in which the structural forces outside the immediacy of school life construct 
the objective conditions within which schools function. This position pro- 
vides illuminating analyses of the state, the workplace, foundations, 
publishing companies, and other political interests that directly or indirectly 
influence school policy.2° Moreover, schools are understood within a net- 
work of larger connections that allow analyses of them as historical and 
social constructions, embodiments of social forms that always bear a rela- 
tionship to the wider society. At its best, the discourse of production alerts us 
to the need to understand the importance of ideological and material struc- 
tures as particular sets of practices and interests that legitimate specific 
public representations and ways of life. 

It is inconceivable to analyze the process of schooling without under- 
standing how these wider forms of production are constructed, manifested, 
and contested both in and out of schools. An obvious example of this is to 
analyze the ways in which state policy embodies and promotes particular 
practices that legitimate and privilege some forms of knowledge over others, 
or some groups over others. Equally significant would be an analysis of how 
dominant educational theory and practice are constructed, sustained, and 
circulated outside schools. For instance, radical educators need to do more 
than just identify the language and values of corporate ideologies as they are 
manifested in school curricula; they also need to deconstruct the processes 
through which they are produced and circulated. 

Another important aspect of this approach is that it points to the way in 
which labor is objectively constructed; that is, it provides the basis for an 
analysis of the conditions under which educators work and the political 
importance of these conditions in either limiting or enabling pedagogical 
practice. This issue is especially important for analyzing the crtitical 
possibilities that exist for public school teachers and students within specific 
conditions of labor to act and to be treated as intellectuals, or, to put it in the 
words of C. W. Mills, as people who can generate, criticize, and get ‘‘in 
touch with the realities of themselves and their world.’’?” 

What should be stressed, however, is that if teachers and students are 
subject to conditions of overcrowding, lack time to work collectively in a 
creative fashion, or are subject to rules and regulations that disempower 
them, the technical and social conditions of labor have to be understood and 
addressed as part of the dynamics of reform and struggle.”* The discourse of 
production represents an important starting point in a pedagogy of cultural 
politics for evaluating the relationship between schools and wider structural 
forces against the ways in which such a relation contributes to a politics of 
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human dignity. More specifically, we seek a politics fashioned around the 
ways in which human dignity is realized in public spheres that provide the 
material conditions necessary for work, dialogue, and self and social realiza- 
tion in the interest of developing democratic and emancipatory communi- 
ties. Accordingly, these public spheres represent what Dewey, Mills, and 
others have called the conditions for freedom and praxis, political embodi- 
ments of a social project that take liberation as its major goal.”? 


B. Radical Pedagogy and the Discourse of Textual Analysis 


Another important element in the development of a radical pedagogy is a 
discourse of textual forms. In this case, it is necessary to enlist forms of 
analysis that can critically interrogate cultural forms as they are produced 
and used within specific classrooms. The significance of this approach is 
that it provides teachers and students with the critical tools necessary to 
analyze those socially constructed representations and interests that organize 
and emphasize particular readings of curricula materials. 

A discourse of textual analysis not only draws attention to the ideologies 
out of which texts are produced, it also allows educators to distance them- 
selves from the text so as to uncover the layers of meanings, contradictions, 
and differences inscribed in the form and content of classroom materials. 
The political and pedagogical importance of this form of analysis is that it 
opens the text to a form of deconstruction that interrogates it as part of a 
wider process of cultural production. In addition, by making the text an 
object of intellectual inquiry, such an analysis posits the reader to be, not a 
passive consumer, but an active producer of meanings. The text, in this 
view, is no longer endowed with an authorial essence waiting to be trans- 
lated or discovered. On the contrary, it becomes an ensemble of discourses 
constituted by a play of contradictory meanings, some of which are visibly 
privileged and some of which, in Macherey’s terms, represent ‘‘a new 
discourse, the articulation of a silence.’’*° Critical to this perspective are the 
notions of critique, production, and difference, all of which provide impor- 
tant elements for a counter-hegemonic pedagogical practice. Belsey weaves 
these elements together quite well in her critique of the classical realist text: 


As an alternative it was possible to recognize [the classical realist text] 
as a construct and so to treat it as available for deconstruction, that is, 
the analysis of the process and conditions of its construction out of the 
available discourses. Ideology, masquerading as coherence and pleni- 
tude, is in reality inconsistent, limited, contradictory, and the realist 
text as a crystallization of ideology, participates in this incompleteness 
even while it diverts attention from the fact in the apparent plenitude of 
narrative closure. The object of deconstructing the text is to examine 
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the process of its production—not the private experience of the in- 
dividual author, but the mode of production, the materials and their 
arrangement in the work. The aim is to locate the point of contradiction 
within the text, the point at which it transgresses the limits within which 
it is constructed, breaks free of the constraints imposed by its own 
realist form. Composed of contradictions, the text is no longer re- 
stricted to a single, harmonious and authoritative reading. Instead, it 
becomes plural, open to re-reading, no longer an object for passive 
consumption but an object of work by the reader to produce meaning.*! 


Textual criticism is a particularly important mode of analysis for radical 
educators because it argues against the idea that the means of representation 
in texts are merely neutral conveyors of ideas. Furthermore, it points to the 
need for careful systematic analyses of the way in which material is used and 
ordered in school curricula and how its ‘‘signifiers’’ register particular 
ideological pressures and tendencies. At its best, such an analysis allows 
teachers and students to deconstruct meanings that are silently built into the 
structuring principles of the various systems of meaning that organize 
everyday life in schools. In effect, it adds an important theoretical dimension 
to analyzing how the overt and hidden curricula work in schools. 

At the day-to-day level of schooling, this type of textual criticism can be 
used to analyze how the technical conventions or images within various 
forms such as narrative, mode of address, and ideological reference attempt 
to construct a limited range of positions from which they are to read. Richard 
Johnson is worth quoting on this point: 


The legitimate object of an identification of ‘‘positions’’ is the pres- 
sures or tendencies on the reader, the theoretical problematic which 
produces subjective forms, the directions in which they move in their 
force—once inhabited. . . . If we add to this, the argument that certain 
kinds of text (‘‘realism’’) naturalise the means by which positioning is 
achieved, we have a dual insight of great force. The particular promise 
is to render processes hitherto unconsciously suffered (and enjoyed) 
open to explicit analysis.*? 


Coupled with traditional forms of ideological critique of the subject 
content of school materials, the discourse of text analysis also provides 
valuable insight into how subjectivities and cultural forms work within 
schools. The value of this kind of work has been exhibited in analysis of the 
structured principles used in the construction of pre-packaged curriculum 
materials, where it has been argued that such principles utilize a mode of 
address that positions teachers merely as implementers of knowledge.** 
Such a positioning clearly is at odds with treating both teachers and students 
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as critical agents who play an active role in the pedagogical process. In a 
brilliant display of this approach, Judith Williamson has provided an exten- 
sive study of the way in which this type of critique can be applied to mass 
advertising.** Similarly, Ariel Dorfman has applied this mode of analysis to 
various texts used in popular culture, including the portrayal of characters 
such as Donald Duck and Babar the Elephant. It is in his analysis of Readers 
Digest that Dorfman exhibits of a dazzling display of the critical value of text 
analysis. In one example, for instance, he analyzes how Readers Digest uses 
a mode of representation that downplays the importance of viewing knowl- 
edge in its historical and dialectical connections. He writes: 


Just as with superheroes, knowledge does not transform the reader; on 
the contrary, the more he [sic] reads the Digest, the less he needs to 
change. Here is where all that fragmentation returns to play the role it 
was always meant to play. Prior knowledge is never assumed. From 
month to month, the reader must purify himself, suffer from amnesia, 
bottle the knowledge he’s acquired and put it on some out-of-the-way 
shelf so it doesn’t interfere with the innocent pleasure of consuming 
more all over again. What he learned about the Romans doesn’t apply 
to the Etruscans. Hawaii has nothing to do with Polynesia. Knowledge 
is consumed for its calming effect, for ‘information renewal,’’ for the 
interchange of banalities. It is useful only insofar as it can be digested 
anecdotally, but its potential for original sin has been washed clean 
along with the temptation to generate touch or movement—in other 
words: change.*° 


Inherent in all of these positions is a call for modes of criticism that 
promote dialogue as the condition for social action, a dialogue that is rooted 
in a pedagogy informed by a number of assumptions drawn from the works 
of Bakhtin and Freire. These include: treating the text as a social construct 
that is produced out of a number of available discourses; locating the 
contradictions and gaps within an educational text and situating them histor- 
ically in terms of the interests they sustain and legitimate; recognizing in the 
texts its internal politics of style and how this both opens up and constrains 
particular representations of the social world; recognizing how the text 
works to actively silence some voices; and, finally, discovering how it is 
possible to release from the text possibilities that provide new insights and 
critical readings regarding human understand: and relations. 

In order to develop a critical pedagogy as a form of cultural politics, it is 
essential to develop a mode of analysis that does not assume that lived 
experiences can be inferred automatically from structural determinations. In 
other words, the complexity of human behavior cannot be reduced to merely 
identifying the determinants, whether they be economic modes of produc- 
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tion or systems of textual signification, in which such behavior is shaped and 
against which it constitutes itself. The way in which individuals and groups 
both mediate and inhabit cultural forms presented by such structural forces is 
in itself a form of production and needs to be analyzed through related but 
different modes of analysis. A discussion of the discourse of lived cultures 
will develop this point. 


C. Radical Pedagogy and the Discourse of Lived Cultures 


Central to this view is the need to develop what can be loosely called a 
theory of self-production.*° In the most general sense this would demand an 
understanding of how teachers and students give meaning to their lives 
through the complex historical, cultural, and political forms that they both 
embody and produce.*’ A number of issues need to be developed within a 
critical pedagogy around this concern. First, it is necessary to acknowledge 
the subjective forms of political will and struggle that give meaning to the 
lives of the students. Specifically, the discourse of lived cultures needs to 
interrogate how people create stories, memories, and narratives that posit a 
sense of determination and agency. This is the cultural ‘‘stuff’’ of media- 
tion, the conscious and unconscious material through which members of 
dominant and subordinate groups offer accounts of who they are and present 
different readings of the world. It is also part of those ideologies and 
practices that allow us to understand the particular social locations, histo- 
ries, subjective interests, and private worlds that come into play in any 
classroom pedagogy. 

If radical educators treat the histories, experiences, and languages of 
different cultural groups as particularized forms of production, it becomes 
less difficult to understand the diverse readings, responses, and behaviors 
that, for example, students exhibit in the analysis of a particular classroom 
text. In fact, a cultural politics necessitates that a pedagogy be developed 
that is attentive to the histories, dreams, and experiences that such students 
bring to schools. Critical educators beginning with these subjective forms 
can develop a language and set of practices to confirm and engage the 
contradictory forms of cultural capital which constitute how students pro- 
duce meanings that legitimate particular forms of life. 

Searching out and illuminating the elements of self production that 
characterize individuals who occupy and embody diverse forms of cultural 
capital is not merely a pedagogical technique for confirming the experiences 
of those students who are often silenced by the dominant culture of 
schooling; it is also part of an analysis that questions how power, depen- 
dence, and social inequality structure the ideologies and practices that 
enable and limit students around issues of class, race, and gender. Within 
this theoretical perspective, the discourse of lived cultures becomes valuable 
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for educators because it can serve to illuminate how power and knowledge 
intersect not only to disconfirm the cultural capital of students from sub- 
ordinate groups, but also how it can be translated into a language of 
possibility. That is, it can also be used to develop a radical pedagogy of the 
popular, one that engages the knowledge of lived experience through the 
dual method of confirmation and interrogation. 

The knowledge of the ‘‘other’’ is engaged in this instance not simply to 
celebrate its presence, but also because it must be interrogated critically with 
respect to the ideologies it contains, the means of representation it utilizes, 
and the underlying social practices it confirms. At stake here is the need to 
develop a link between knowledge and power, one that suggests realizable 
possibilities for students. In this sense, knowledge and power intersect in a 
pedagogy of cultural politics not only to give students the opportunity to 
understand more critically who they are as part of a wider social formation, 
but also to help them critically appropriate those forms of knowledge that 
traditionally have been denied to them. 

The discourse of lived culture also points to the need for radical educators 
to view schools as cultural and political spheres actively engaged in the 
production and struggle for voice. In many cases, schools do not allow 
students from subordinate groups to authenticate their problems and lived 
experiences through their own individual and collective voices. As I have 
stressed previously, the dominant school culture generally represents and 
legitimates the privileged voices of the White middle and upper classes. It is 
important to stress that in order for radical educators to demystify and make 
the dominant culture an object of political analysis, they will need to learn 
and master what I loosely call the language of critical understanding. 

In other words, if radical educators are to effectively understand and 
counter the dominant ideology at work in schools, they will have to in- 
terrogate and critically sustain those voices that emerge from three different 
ideological spheres and settings. These include the school voice, the student 
voice, and the teacher voice. Each of these voices points to sets of practices 
that work on and with each other to produce specific pedagogical experi- 
ences within different configurations of power. The interests these different 
voices often represent must be analyzed less as oppositional, in the sense that 
they work to counter and disable each other, than as an interplay of dominant 
and subordinate practices that shape each other in an ongoing struggle over 
power, meaning, and authorship. This type of analysis presupposes the 
necessity for analyzing schools in their historical and relational specificity, 
and it points to the possibility for intervening and shaping their outcomes. In 
order to understand and interrogate the multiple and varied meanings that 
constitute the discourses of student voice, radical educators need to affirm 
and critically engage the polyphonic languages their students bring to 
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schools. That is, such educators need to learn ‘‘the collection and com- 
municative practices associated with particular uses of both written and 
spoken forms among specific social groups.’’°* Moreover, any adequate 
understanding of this language has to reach outside of school life into more 
encompassing social and community relations that give it meaning and 
dignity. 

Learning the discourse of school voice means that radical educators need 
to critically analyze the directives, imperatives, and rules that shape particu- 
lar configurations of time, space, and curricula within the institutional and 
political settings of schools. The category of school voice, for example, 
helps to illuminate sets of practices and ideologies that structure how 
classrooms are arranged, what content is taught, what general social prac- 
tices teachers have to follow.*? Moreover, it is in the interplay between the 
dominant school culture and the polyphonic representations and layers of 
meaning that constitute varied student voices that a continuous interplay of 
dominant and oppositional ideologies are mediated so as to define and 
constrain each other. 

Teacher voice represents the values, ideologies, and structuring princi- 
ples that give meaning to the histories, culture, and subjectivities that define 
and mediate the day-to-day activities of educators. This is the voice of 
common and critical sense that teachers utilize to mediate between the 
discourses of production, texts, and lived cultures as they are expressed 
within the asymmetrical relations of power that differently characterize 
public spheres such as schools. In effect, it is through the mediation and 
action of teacher voice that the very nature of the schooling process is often 
either sustained or challenged. That is, the power to shape schooling accord- 
ing to the logic of emancipatory interests is inextricably related not only to a 
high degree of self understanding but also to the possibility for radical 
educators to join together in a collective voice as part of a social movement 
dedicated to restructuring the ideological and material conditions that work 
both within and outside schooling. Thus, the category of teacher voice needs 
to be understood and interrogated critically in terms of its own values and 
political project as well as in relation to the ways it functions as a part of the 
overall language of understanding, that is, the ways in which it shapes and 
mediates school and student voices. 

In general terms, the language of critical understanding represents an 
acknowledgement not only of the political and pedagogical processes at 
work in the construction of forms of authorship and voice within different 
institutional and social spheres; it also represents an attack on the vertical 
ordering of reality inherent in the unjust practices that are actively at work in 
the wider society. Schools need to be viewed as democratic public spheres, 
as places where students learn the skills and knowledge to live in and fight 
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for a democratic society. As such, they will have to be characterized by a 
pedagogy that demonstrates its commitment to engaging the views and 
problems that deeply concern students in their everyday lives. Equally 
important is the need for schools to cultivate a spirit of critique and a respect 
for human dignity that is capable of linking personal and social issues around 
the pedagogical project of helping students to become critical and active 
citizens. 

Each of the three major discourses I have briefly presented and analyzed 
as part of a radical pedagogy in this section involves a different view of 
cultural production, pedagogical analysis, and political action. Although 
each of these radical discourses involves a certain degree of autonomy in 
both form and content, it is important that a radical pedagogy be developed 
around the inner connections they share within the context of a cultural 
politics. For it is within these interconnections that a critical theory of both 
structure and agency can be developed that engenders an oppositional 
radical educational language in order to point to new questions, possibilities, 
and struggles. Worth repeating is the idea that essential to a viable form of 
radical pedagogy is the need for educators to redefine the political project 
that mediates and structures their teaching and educational research and to 
work and organize for the development of schools as democratic public 
spheres. In short, the central imperative behind a radical pedagogy and the 
forms of inquiry it develops must be understood and embraced ‘‘through an 
engagement in the world, by a commitment to praxis and the process of 
social transformation.’’“° The objective is nothing less than providing the 
conditions for educators and their students to become knowledgeable and 
committed actors in the world. To do so is to exhibit a voice that makes 
despair unconvincing, hope practical, and radical pedagogy possible. 
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